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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
—— 
NHE event of the week has been a harmless but widely-felt 
eartliquake, which shot across the is senna 9 st to east 
at 3.20 a.m. on Tuesday morning, wakening a conside abl 1um- 
ber of British householders from their sleep. It was severest 


in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, at 
and Derby ; but it was felt on th uth coast and on the 
British Channel, and struck a ship in St. George’s Channel 
twenty miles west of Milford Haven. It does not appea 
have been perceived at all on the C ontinent of 

nor, we think, at any point further north than Southport, in 
Lancashire, on the west coast; he Vale of Pi kerin 
Yorkshire, in the midland region; nor at any place exact n 
the east coast. But as far cast as Leicestershire, Notting- 


Hereford i , Worcester, 


C 58 


or t g; 
tly « 


hamshire, and Northamptonshire, in the north, and as Roches- 
ter, in Kent, in the south of England, the shock was distinctly 


felt. In London it was perceived, but evide ntly much more 
slightly than in the west. shock of earthquake was felt in 
Normandy on the Sunday, but not on the day in question. 
Of course, all the scared Britons at once confide 
sations and th of their wives and children t 
which opened wide its columns to receive them 
Wednesday and Thursd ly filty-thre p rsonal 
imperson : reports, and, altog: seven and a hal 
of small type concerning Briti ‘* seismological 
The previ ba nt type of intellect ngst them, « 
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awakened from 1] ep in a rather startling manner, at one: 
suggested ‘ thieves,’’—so truly does the Bible illustration that 
the day of the Lord shall come upon men “ like the thief in 


the night” hit the weak point in the British imagination,— 


the dread of losing po table property unawares. Some gen- 
tlemen plunged honestly beneath the bedclothes; some delayed 
getting up on the insincere pretence that perhaps “ their leg 
might have been asleep and unwittingly twitched;” some, 
perhaps, struck a light at onec,—but most took time to con- 
sider. A few children, it appears, date their rather antici- 
pated appearance on the scene from the earthquake, but most 


of the phenomena recorded were 
reports that his wife was a 
still till the house and bed 


moral. One gentleman 
vakened first, but kept profoundly 

d were shaken. But while she was 
thus musing the fire kindled, and at last she spake with her 
tongue, “ My dear, what is it?’”? ‘The manly voice answered, 
without any endearing epithet, ‘‘I really cannot imagine what 
it is, unless it be an earthquake.” ‘ The physical effect upon 
my wife,” proceeds the writer (adding in offhand parenthesis, 
as it strikes him that that lady may read these lines in print 
“‘who is really the last person in the world to be alarmed 
at anything” was a violent palpitation of the heart, and on 


“ce 


myself that of qui ibe uing the cireulation and in reas ing oe 
ceptibly and pleasantly the heat of the system.” A sort of 


d their sen- 


letters, many | 


S r ntif w, in short, | l through him. After giving 
ese invaluable scientific data, this charming writer thinks 
the phenon n may be referred to electrical currents ‘‘ above 
the ground, or subterranean, or both; but would “ be happy 
to know what the wise and 1 ined in such cases have to say 
n the facts stated.” Probably it uld be, that a British 
int moral and physical, suddenly unroofed at midnight 
ven by a phenomenon which adds . “ pleasant” stimulus 
‘tot heat of stem,”’ is ay liscover among those 
vhite-1 l, horizontal forms reluct ilant, one of the 
foolishest spectacles that human imagination can conceive. 
A noth t lost to the Liberals! Mr. Arthar Peel has 
en beaten at Coventry by Mr. Treherne, » Conservative 
candidate, by a vote of 2,263 to 2,129 The election is very 
discreditat to the borough, Mr. Treherne being in the 
matter of the F h treaty a mere Protectionist. He 
firmed that free trade in ribbons had ruined the operatives, 
hinted that he ‘‘ would rather take a black eye than lose his 
election,” and denounced the influence of Lord Leigh—gained 
solely by help afforded to the operatives—and he received most 
f the workmen’s vot Treherne, moreover, is a person 
who thinks it humorous to tell his supporters, ‘He had a 
wrot at home which cri d, ‘Damn the Whigs!’ and though he 
1 be very sorry to use such language himself’’—who 
taught th wrot r—*" | ( ld not Say that his feelings 
towards the Whigs were more friendly than those of 
his parrot.” The Coventry workmen ought to be ashamed 
f themselves. It is rumoured that the Liberals will also 
lose Tamworth, the two great landlords dictating too much ; 
but Mr. Shaw Lefevre seems to be safe for Reading. 


lligence has been received from Poland this week. 











There are rumours that the Three Powers intend to announce 
that the Treaty of Vienna is at an end, but theyareonlyrumours, 
greatly despised by General Berg, whose last act has been to 
scize the boys of the Orphan Asylum and send them to serve 
in the ranks It is, however, known that the National 
Gover! it has decided not to suspend the insurrection 
during the winter. General Mieros): wski has been selected 
to organize all friends of the cause outside Poland, and orders 
will shortly be issued directing the insurgents to divide 
throughout the winter into | s of not more than one 
hundred neach. These will be beyond the reach even of the 
250,000 Russians who are to be qu red upon the unhay 
country 

Archbis] I Whatel died on Thur day. He wasag l 
representative of a s cology now certainly not in 
he endant which ill the JZard Church. His 
mind was strong, genuinely liberal, masculine, shrewd, didac- 
tic—not very deep. He liked writing, or “ preparing,’’ little 
books, which decreed that words should mean this or that, 
nd that thenceforth all they had ietimes been supposed to 
mean, not contained in the new detinition, should be bidden 
to disa ar and vanish from the earth. His ‘* Evidences of 
Christianity ’’ for children is all theological vind. Perhaps he 
thought too much of shell which defends the kernel, as 
others may think too little of it. But he was a bold, 
common-sense, humorous thinker, and a good Archbishop, 
enerous, disinteres _ and full of shrewd and wise zeal 
for the ca of Pe a He is, we believe, the only 
example of a da nee without ecclesiastical dignity 


| ae 


to ae He was consecrated 
when he was forty-four years old a1 ssident of St. Alban’ 
Hall, Oxford. He was be rn in 1787, and was, therefore, in his 
77th year. We hope to speak of him more at length next week. 

Lord Lyndhurst is, -sret to learn, il 
of recovery. 
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The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia have arrived 
—e for a ‘‘ lengthened stay,” or, in less diplomatic lan- 
guage, are a or arily banished. ‘Che King appears deter- 
mined to pursue his policy of disregarding the Constitutio 
and the Minist r of the Interior has issued a circular declaring 














































































{ The Queen has announced her intention 1 t' ple in wages, and all cl sinp n ab l, t vote is 





the uncovering of Prince Albert’s statue in Aberdeea. 1 f of the earnestness of the islanders’ desire for nat ity. 
ceremonial has been postponed to Tuesday . This 1s Ve trust that they lL yet supply to G the st men ot 
] ince of her Majesty im pu 0 i she seems ind in such pt t 
nd’s de : es ; 
— The German ] 1 veal . 
Paris has been greatly interested in a balloon ascent. M. | 4] the Government of Denmark had u fi 





Nadar thinks he has discovered a plan for an wromotive, and | obligations in Ilolsteiu-Lauenburg, t] 
. : : : 
ul 
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VorkK, and 1b Was necessary to descel 


esse de la Tour d’ Auvergne was amor 


in order to raise the funds for his experiment he intends to give | must be enforced, and that Austria, Prussia, Sax 
two ascents in a giant balloon. The first came off on Sunday, | Hanover must carry on the execution. Saxony ii 
and was intended to last some days; t , are, moreover, to carry on the civil administration 
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King-Duke, whose rights are provisiot pend i 
task has been undertaken by the four Powers interested l 








scended, and it is recorded that, the assi ' the execution, which the Kings of Denmark and Sweden hay 





; out ballast, the company exclaimed, ** Let us rise, | both declared a casus belli, will, it is grea ly feared, be carried out. 
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French remark. M. Nadar’s idea for his wromotive is The cottag 
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it “heavier than the air,” and worked by a screw, experiments 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE DANISH DANGER. 


HAT the end cannot justify the means is sound morality 

but, then, can the means ever be hi = to justify the 
end? We may not do evil that good may « ; but may we 
do good when evil will almost certainly come °? That is the 
moral problem presented by the S« chleswig- HH: Istein affair, and 
which renders that “question” so unspeakably troubling to 
the exceedingly few who have the patience to compre hend it. 
There can be little doubt that the Germans, in the dangerous 
line of policy which they are adopting to Denm: wk, are trying 
to redress a real grievance in a perfectly legitimate way. 
There can be no doubt at all that the object with which they 
adopt these legal means to secure a justifiable end is utterly 
evil—nothing less than the extinction of an invaluable nation- 
ality. Stripped of all diplomatic forms, of the fictions in- 
vented by aggressive Germans anxious for a fleet, and the 
fictions invented by patriotic Danes trembling for their 
independence, the Schleswig question resolves itself into 
this:—The Danish Government did pledge itself to keep the 
Danish province of Schleswig united in all things to the 
German State of Holstein; in other words, to make it for 
purposes of internal organization part of a German State 
ruled by a Danish King. On the faith of this promise large 
numbers of Germans settled in Schleswig, and, after the 
manner of Germans when their wretched Princes are not at 
hand to drill them into automata, prospered and multiplied 
much. The Danish Government, however, in process of time 
found its promise inconvenient, wanted to incorporate Schles- 
wig into the Scandinavian section of the monarchy, and as 
a great step to that end stopped education in German. The 
German settlers, who are two-fifths of the inhabitants, did 
not like this at all, and, having no other resource, claimed 
the performance of the ancient contract. The Germans out- 
side liked it still less, for they thought that an inferior civi- 
lization was eating up a superior one—that men of the grand 
German stock were being oppressed by men of “ barbarian” 
birth. That seems to Englishmen rather a sentimental view ; 
but then Englishmen have no experience of any similar 
kind. No organized body of men of English breed has ever 
at any period subjected itself or become subject by conquest 
or agreement to any nation of any other breed, and conse- 
quently Englishmen cannot tell how, under such circum- 
stances, they would be apt to behave. Our own conviction 


is they would do as they always have done whenever indi- 
vidual Englishmen seemed in their eyes oppressed,—go half 
mad with rage and sympathy, spend and be spent without 


scruple, rather than not set free that section of English-spea 
ing men; but that is not much to the point. Germans, at : 
events, do so feel in Schleswig, and Posen, and Hungary, and 
in Schleswig they have a treaty right to express their feeling. 
Moreover, they have by their constitution a Jegal mode of 
expressing it. The Diet, though usually an imbecile body, 
good only to train a patient and careful race of diplomatists, 
has, in theory, very considerable powers. Among others, it is 
sole judge as to whether any member of the Germanic Con- 
te eration has or has not viol a the federal P act. If it 
decides in the affirmative, it has also the legal right to punish 
that member by marching into his territories certain heavy 
bodies of troops. That this power is usuall y latent, and could 
not be used against a first-class State with an army in perfect 
order, is nothing at all to the purpose. It is a legal power, 
acknowle “dged by all the States, sucl 1 as Holstein and Luxem- 
burg, which have an interest in resisting it. The Dict may 
be unjust, and so may the British Parliament; but within 
their own dominions each is, a ag less, the ultimate autho- 
rity, responsible, if at all, only to God all: the people in in- 
surrection. This little-used but existing P wver the German 
yeople has within the past fortnight employed. After years 
and years of discussion, after hearing the accused with a pain- 
1 patience, after trying all manner of side-issues till E urope 
closed its ears in hopeless weariness and a r of an end, the 
= has decided that the Duke of Holstein has erred against 
iis federal pact. Pe ont, sacs. the Duke of Holstein’s States 

> to be occupied about a month hence by an overwhelming 
flood of federal troops. In so deciding the Diet m: ry have 
sinned against morality to any degrce expressible in words, 
= y have violated all principles of justice and every rule of 
vilization; but they have not stepped one iota beyond their 
le gal and, indeed, their acknowledged claims. They have 
exac aly the same right to flood Holstein with troops as the 
British Parli ament would hay e to flood Ireland, and the King of 
Den nark himself, upon that point, does uot impugn their title. 





The means are technically good and sound, but how about 
the end? No man, we imagine, who has studied the question 
doubts that the end is bad, that the Germans have a secret 
_| object in view, and that this object is to reduce Schleswig 
to the position of a German province, to the ultimate but 
nearly certain extinction of Danish nationality. The occupa- 
tion of Holstein is a mere excuse for the occupation of 
Schleswig. ‘The Germans need, or think that they need, a grand 
harbour in the Baltic; Kiel is the noblest harbour in that 
sea: Kiel is valueless without its northern shore, which is in 
Schleswig ; consequently, there being good ground for a quarrel 
with the « owners of Schleswig, the Germans go in for redress 
of grievances and aggrandizement both together. Europe 
sees with a feeling of amazement, not easily distinguishable 
from indignation, that a legal process is to be made the 
oceasion of vast aggrandizement, that a kingdom is, so 
to speak, going to be distrained, a country to be tuken 
in execution by soldiers disguised as bumbuailiffs. It 
protests with hot-tempered asseverations that this, at all 
events, cannot be just,—and then stops bewildered by the 
apparent legality, and even righteousness, of the act. It as 
conquest visibly, and yet—Germany in Holstein is, after all, 
only in herown house. It és aggression, and yet—the King 
of Denmark’s arguments are strangely feeble and wide of th 
point. He says Schleswig is free, and no treaty is or can be 
broken by him; for ifthe Estates of Schelswig like they can 
pass any laws they choose in accordance with their own ideas 
of that treaty’s meaning. Nobody now stops them from 
making German the official language, Chinese, if that 
suits them better. That is true, and would be unanswerable, 
only it has nothing on earth to do with the matter. The 
German two-fifths cannot pass any laws against the Danish 
three-fifths, and they retort that by treaty they are united 
with Holstein, and so have a clear working German majority 
which can do as it likes. ‘To disunite the Duchies, and so 
leave them in a minority, is to abrogate the very object for 
which the treaty was framed. And thus Kurope stops 
bewildered, conscious that a tremendous war of aggrandize- 
ment is about to begin, yet conscious also that its beginning, 
however inconvenient, is none the less in accord with the 
recognized law of States 

Meanwhile, the question which for years has been only a 
bore is at last becoming a nuisance. ‘There is the strongest 
reason to believe that within the next two months the ith 
gants, whatever their rights, will publicly come to blows, and 
the strongest reason to fear that the Queen’s peace once broken 
half Europe will take a part in the fray. ‘The King of Den- 
mark sees just as clearly as Europe that his independence is 

aced under legal forms, and has intimated his final resolv¢ 
abide no further discussion. If the Diet puts its decree 
in force he will fight, with such means as Providence and his 
people may grant. In this resolve he is supporte d by every 
Dane alive, by a people few, indeed, but singularly gifted f 
war, by a ficet which can blow the German fleets out of the 
water in an hour, and by a geographical position which makes 
that fleet more ) iagorts int than any army. He is, ernoves, 
supported by Sweden, which sees her own in lepende1 
threatened, and’ has lon ged for years to join Denm: wk to “te r- 
self; by England, whic +h beholds Germans ec: mquering Seandi- 
navians with an irritable sense of quasi-humiliation; and by 
France, which sees in the mélée opportunity of very much 
coveted pickings. Russia could hardly miss such a chance of 
inflicting a blow on France with all Germans’ full con- 
sent, Italy is panting for a province held by German 
troops, and,—in short, Europe is a magazine with 
fusees laid to the doors. There is scarcely room to doubt 
that if the war broke out it would become gencral, and a 
general European war is one of those awful calamities which 
loosen the knees of statesmen, and make goed men sigh with 
a feeling that God has averted his face. It is a calamity 
which no man not utterly bad will assist with so much as a 
word, except for some end like the freedom of an tion beyond 
all doubt or hesitation, a misfortune which will undo all the 
work of this generation, stop at once all material civilization, 
render impossible all political progress, and, perhaps, throw 
Europe back once again on the hateful régime of force. And all 
this is to happen for Schleswig, and the right of some one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Germans not to Yearn Danish unless 
they like. It seems incredible, but the danger is real; for 
the responsibility of movement rests with the Germuns, and 
Germans, on most points the most thoughtful, kindly, and 
long enduring of mankind, are, upon this point, simply mad. 
We never yet, amidst an extensive German acquaintance, 
met a man who could talk reasonably upon the condition of 
Schleswig, never yet read a German speech which, when it 
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touched upon Schleswig, did not break into unintelligible b ut 
most menacing declamation. The little Courts are eager for an 

.ction which breaks the dull monotony of their polities, and 
of the great Powers one would welcome even defeat, if it made 
the throne supreme, and the other is striving successfully to 
rekindle in all German hearts the belief that the Hapsburgs 
are worthy to lead the great Teutonic race. The Germans do 
not believe that when the Fatherland is united it has much to 
fear from France, and as for England, English ships are not 
likely to reach Vienna. It is more than probable that the 
Diet, whick has read Earl Russell’s remonstrance without a 
word, and watched Napoleon’s ominous quiet without a sign 
of fear, will carry out its purpose, and bring the Federal army 
this winter crashing against the united Scandinavian host. It 
is time for Englishmen, if not to decide on their course, at 
least to make up their minds. 

We believe they will be unanimous. Their first object, as 
of all decent police, is to see that the Queen’s peace be not 
broken. Both, or either, or neither of the litigants may be 
entirely in the right; but they must come into court, not 
anticipate law by firing each other’s houses, to the danger of 
all decent people around. Any action tending to stop 
the march of that army of execution will, therefore, ob- 
tain the full support of Parliament. That failing, English- 
men will, we believe, side, on the whole, with the Danes. 
The debt is too small for the decree. The plaintiff ought to 
distrain on the spoons, not seize the whole property of his 
opponent. The Germans may have claims to which the Danes 
ought to mam] and we rather think they may have; but it 
is not possible for Europe to see the State which commands 
the Baltic fall inte the grasp of a Power which is at this 
moment ruled by a humble servant of Russia; not possible to 
stand by while a little and gallant people, free at once by 
constitution and in fact, are crushed by the demi-despotic 
States which strive, and for good purposes strive in vain, to 
make an united Germany. No treaty has ever given G¢ rm ny 
the right to terminate Danish independence, and in defending 
her freedom Denmark will have the aid of the sympathy, if 
not of the arms, of Great Britain. soth will be more readily 
and more heartily conceded if the King will only remove 
those grievances which are the avowed, if not the real cause 
of the movement which, to the irritation of all sane men, now 
threatens eo with conflagration, and Germany with the 
loss of the Rhin 





THE RESULT CHICKAMAUGA 
NOTHER swing of the pendulum. 
years of expectations always deceived, the pu 
scarcely perceives that the American struggle is not a mere 
ordinary war, but a mighty revolution, in which campaigns 
are only scenes, and victories or defeats little more than excit- 
ing incidents. Every victory, on either side, is received as if 
it were the be CT, of the end. Not two months ago we 
were obliged to point out that the retreat of General Lee and 
the capture of ¢ Chattaness a did not involve the immediate or 
the speedy subjugation of the South. To-day it is our duty 
to warn our readers that they are exaggerating grievously the 
effect of the Chickamauga defeat. As a defeat it was a severe 
one, but as an event its importance has been most unduly 
swelled. t does not even involve the loss of Tennessee, 7. ¢ 
a temporary retreat from the position conquered during the 
spring. General Rosecranz, it will be remembered, had, 
while the public were watching Lee, occupied Chattanooga, 
the enemy retreating steadily to the South. Making his new 
position, which is fortified at once by nature and art, his 
depot, the General, with a force probably not exceeding forty- 
e thousand men, advanced in pursuit of General Bragg to a 
river called Chickamauga Creek, beyond the extreme southern 
border of the State of Tennessee. The Government of Rich- 
mond, who dread above all things the transfer of the war to 
the centres of Southern feeling, determined to arrest his march 
before he could fairly enter Georgia. With the singular 
promptitude and ability which distinguish every arrange- 
ment of Mr. Davis, Generals Longstreet and Hill and their 
divisions were forwarded from Virginia over five hundred miles 
of railway in perfect secrecy. Very considerable bodies of 
troops were also swept up from Alabama and Georgia, and 
General Bragg, thus reinforced, was encouraged to commence 


Bp? 
the attack. It began on the i9th ult., and may be briefly 
point was his left 


Even now, after two 
hj 
, 


Dil 


thus described. Rosecranz’s vital 
wing, and the assault was first directed on that, not, 
however, because it was weak, but because it commanded 
the road to Chattanooga. This attack after heavy slaughter 
fuiled, but while it was making General Bragg himself 
struck heavy blows at the weakened centre. Night only 





| will be too late. 
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checked this assault, and on the following d ay it was re- 

wed on an almost identical plan. This time, however, 
the Federal left gave way, and a division being detached 
to its support from the centre, the Confederates poure l their 


st men, commanded by Longstreet in person, straight on 





the weakened point. The centre, though protected by 
battis, gave way, the army was cleft in two, and, ; x 
horrible losses, including some thirty guns, retreated on Chat- 
tanooga. The disorganization, however, was only partial 


General Thomas, who commanded the left, regularly fought 
his divisions through the enemy, and carried them off un- 
broken; and as straggling meant death in such a country, the 
army which re-entered Chattanooga was still an organized 


force. The Southern General—probably from excessive ex- 
haustion—was unable to follow, and General Rosecranz finally 
found himself in full command of his almost impregnable 
position. 

He id lost some twelve thousand men, much of his artil- 
lery, and most of his prestige, but he had not lost Tennesse 
The he eights near Chattanooga we re unass: ulable, and ther ’ e 

yuld wait for reinforcements wl 
advence into the field. Gi fone Burnside, with twenty-five 
thousand men, was hurrying from North-East Tenness e, and 
with that force the Federal General would again be equal to 
battle. Unfortunately, Burnside’s division must cross th 
river at a somewhat - ad point, and he may therefore be 
intercepted. If he is not, General Rosecranz will bi simp] 


h would again enable him to 








in the position in which he was before his defeat. If h 
the Federals must stand a siege till G | Grant can arrive. 


In either case Tennessee is not won u ] Rosecranz is de- 





feated again, and the only result is a protraction of the cam- 
paign, and a fearful destruction of men on both the contend- 
ing sides. In that horrible game of braz the North must in- 
evitably win, for its reservoir is constantly filled by Eu 

rills, while the Southern one once empty is empty for ever. 
Time, therefore, the one element in polities which servers 


ilways forget, is on the side of pe N rth. Gi 


neral Bragg must 


attack speedily or diminish th nies in the East, but Rose- 
eranz has only t ne gece hates r or later reinforcements are 
certain to arrive. Of course, he may be defeated even in Chat- 

mooga, and in that case the North will for another season 


t 
lose ‘Tennessee; but the cool Ger ved himself an 





excellent soldier, and his men kn as himself that 
retreat implies destruction. Th e result of the 
battle of Chickamauga is a further prot of the w 

Of course, we assume throughout that defeat will have its 
ordinary effect in the North, namely, to make the people a 
little more resolute in their determination to win. If they 


wre cowed or perplexed the defeat is a great political ev nt; 
but that is a matter for ev i and of evidence there is 
not one trace. Gold has “ gone up,”’ of course, because evi ry 
month’s delay implics a further resort to inconvertible cur- 
rency; but neither at Washington nor New York is there a 
sign of despair. The sristocratic power, with its coherence, 








its disci , and its s crecy, has struck one more blow, and 
once more the Democratic power, with its fluid organization, 


has closed - yn the wound. 


“Ri -GISTER, REGISTER, REGISTER.” 

PROB. ABLY the General of an army never quite appre- 
ciates the sacrifices which his soldiers make for him. 
When he Pastor 3 that he must have that bridge or that bat- 
tery, he knows that, how ver great the sacrifice of life by 
which the capture is purchased, its loss will cost the enemy 
and if it be right to wage war at all, it must be 
right so to wage it as to attain its objects. But what are 
those objects to the herd of peasants who fall dead or 
maimed on the causeway or in the Doubtless, the 
officer does not grudge his country the arm or leg whic h he 

has lost in her service, for it pays him in hon ] 


yet more ; 





bi each ? 


yur—but does it 


ever award enough of that airy commodity to the private to 
compensate him? The thor ight i is common-place enough, but 
it rs applicable to other contests than those of Mars We 
wonder whether the late Sir Robert Peel, vhen he issued 
that famous order, “ Regist er, Register, Register,” quite 
appreciated what it was he was asking of those mute 


inglorious Conservatives who not only were never to be 
Cabinet Ministers, but would never be even gaugers or 
twopenny- — ven. Probably he thought it was a very 
simple matter for a ten-pound householder to sce that 
his name was duly placed on the list of voters, and if so he 
never was more mistaken in his life. The claim itself is some 
trouble. You must find out the overseer, and you must 
remember to find him out before a specified day, or your claim 
That is not all. Good or bad, your claim 
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vill cert — be ol icl 
of all other thi: t 
Revising B ris te vi 
to be he ir a l ; y I 
James and se nes, ‘Sn i l y bi 
the local political attorneys, in which you yourself go for no 
more than did the carcase of Moses in the famous struggl 
between Mic id the Devil,—or, what is stil! more annoy 
ing, you find that you have only been objected to by as 
a means of terrifying N r by Jon is the su t 
7 +! t ‘ oye? 1 





matter of a compromise with t] 
objection whatever to your vote. Wedo not pursue the voter t 
the day of his triumph—t] lay of election eo 
man alone knows how many of his meals were interrupted 


_ 
=> 
J 





: Est Ned then 1 
during the last fortnig! ealled then be- 
cause they were sur lL how many of 

. “ 1: ri — ° bd 
his customers left him te on the righ 


side. If you are in 
are only of a differer 
occupy a house wo 








ings of your nature are outraged—you rush to your solicitor 
—in a few days you are informed that the objection is with- 
drawn, and that you owe the estimable gentleman with 
whom you have taken counsel some fourteen or twenty 
shillings. 

The fact is that the Legislature never contemplated so com- 
pletely organized a enh warfare as is at present waged 
this prosperous and happy country. Everyt ly el has 
an interest in secing is allowed to ex se t 
privilege of an elect r entitled so to do; andi 
is therefore obvious verybody to object to every 


claim which he conceit 
were no paid obj cto 
nor Jones, Nokes 
never be made. A g 
ter who have no right 
remain on it after t! 
one would volunteer ject ‘ 
unless he had pretty certain gr und forit. As th » matte: 
stands, however, the sitting member is alw: li 
his sclicitor for wat hing the new claims, and if b 
members are of one colour in politics, or there is only one, the 
opposite side will generally subscribe enough money to find 
an antagonist for the agent of their representatives. Then 
the war is duly opened. The object is not to see that every 
duly qualifi fied elector is on the register, but to get on as many 
Tories and keep off as many Liberals as possible, or rice versd ; 
and if you cannot def ste ur enemy it is something gained 
to harass him—to give him a good deal of trouble and put 
him to a good deal of fs nse. The result is, that 
people think their votes more trouble than they are worth 
and last year the system was carried to such an ex- 
tent in the metropolis that votes were objected to whole- 
sale. The opposing attorneys gave no quarter, and wer 
prepared to fight the battle out while there was a voter left 
on the list. The outcry which this caused was so great that 
the legal generals have returned this year to the rules of 
regular warfare, which seem to be these :—No one is objected 
to unless there is some specific ground of objection, or unless 
he isa new claimant, and al! new claimants, without ex- 
ception, are objected to; but tliis does not extend to a mere 
change of qualification. Within these limits there docs not 
seem to be much ground of complaint. A man who claims the 
suffrage for the first time ought not to be surprised if his 
fellow-citizens call on him to prove his claim, and we do not 
see that his wealth or station make the least difference. 
Many gentlemen write to the papers - if 2 were a great 
grievance to be asked to show their qualification. They seem 
to think that if the objector might, bya little inquiry, satisfy 
himself of their right to vote, he oughit todoso. But so long 
as the electors are a privileged class the burden of proo! 
certainly rests on the claimant, although in a 

which had adopted universal suffrage it would pro- 
bably be otherwise. After the first year, when th 
voter has once made out his claim —objections for the 
sake of objection ought to be repressed with a strong 
hand. There is no reason why the objector who fails 
should not pay for his mistake, just like any ordinary 
plaintiff. It has been usual not to give costs unless the objec- 
tion is frivolous or vexatious, but we believe it would be a 
wholesome rule if costs were given against the objector in 
every case in which he is unsuccessful. In the case of a new 
claim, we think the rule should be just the other way, and 
the objecter should be entitled to costs wherever the claimant 
fails to establish his right to vote. 
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It may be thought that this would act as too great a dis- 
couragement to new claims, but it must be remembered tha 
when the claim int is put to any expense it is usually > hi own 
fault. If instead of rushing to his solicitor the moment he 
recei * objecti he were to write to the objector 
stati li ion is, and asking what 
is th cases out of ten ect a 
reply ion was withdrawn—its 
object ut something about his qualifica- 


tion whicl n the overseer’s list. And even 





when the objection is a serious one the attorney who repre- 
sents ] : is vote for him gratis. The party 
yreaniz produced the evil in some measur 
repai a where a vot Vv asked t 
tak rd » obtain th hise, and will 
not a » that, perhaps he is almost as well without as with it. 
On the « th r hand, the expedients to which Revising 
Barristers have resorted to protect the registered voter ar 
2] ear they, for the first time, de- 


early insufficient. Last y 


aneiel strict proof of the service of the notices of objection, 
and as the — rs were not prepared for this, their whole- 
sale industry was frustrat ited. But now the rule operates, as 


‘ 
ue 
all me re toh il strictness always must do, capriciously. 


In Middlesex a whole batch of objections failed because the 


wus addressed to the overseers 
of Middlesex, without speci- 
John’s, City, or St. John’s, 

iently went first to - 
ich t rigut overscers till too 
y possibly en igh have b on he 
n the case of t unfa ir obj c- 
whatever can be raised. The 
nd st, act uni- 


any one in 





el jualification 
ul oses to give 

a second time unnecessarily, it 
hin ] exp nses in ease or 

t, anccessity of Parliamentary 

y been thought to be one of the 
its excessive asperity is 


rus. We doubt, however, 
ong the inferior party 
quite unknown among 





as ar ut, quik t peopl 
excercise of the suffrage, it is 
» to-throw oil upon the troubled 








THE PROGRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE DESPOTISM. 
N*% ETEEN years ago, Mr. Disraeli, not then a party chief 
p but a political novelist, busily engaged in utlini ing rather 
warm love scenes and pillaging the Political Register for original 
thoughts, offered a singular prediction. In the fuce of all the 
facts existing in 1844, of France tranquil un = r a constitu- 
tional régime and England engaged in a fierce party struggle, 

of Germany ruled by men who rested on Divine right, but 
used their mystical privileges with leniency, of Sir Robert 
Peel and Louis Philippe, Metternich’s system and kingly 

faith in Nicholas, the author of ‘ Coningsby” prophesied 
that Monarchy was about to enter on a new phase. Nations 
were to be represented, but by individuals instead of Parlia- 
ments. The Sovereign was to interpret the national will and to 
bow to public opinion, but to devise and execute for himself 
the means of gratifying the highest aspirations of the society 
over which he reigned. The th onan was a remarkable one, 
though in Mr. Disracli, who might be Mazarin but never 
Cavour, less remarkable ore in any thinker more nearly 
English in yore There is in his heart a secret impatience 
of government by the iad! le class, which neither trusts 
nor likes him, which ‘of itself makes him sometimes 
long for the clever intrigues and brilliant strokes which 
raise men so fast under a personal reign. Still it 
was a remarkable thought, and, unlike most of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s visions, such as his prophecy about Louis Philippe, 
and his grand sketch of Europe falling into decadence while 
the New World usurped its place, it has been confirmed by 
events. The notion of representative despotism, of power 
derived from the masses and exercised for the masses, but 
wielled by an individual brain, is spreading fast through 
Europe. The idea suits several tendencies of the day, and 
especially two of them—the growing sense that all existing® 
systems effect too little for the majority, and the growing 
impatience of any organization whose working involves delay. 
Parliamentary Government, though irresistibly strong, espe- 
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Yet there can be little doubt that the not 19 
power on uni sil suffrage constantly recurs to the hal 
defeated autocrats of the Continent They watch Napol 
with alarm, but a!so with admiration, and the Czar doubts if 


he would be weaker for a Dict sent up by peasants, and the 


King of Prussia imagines that universal suffrage might give 
him the obedient Parliament the midJle classes refus« The 


most decisive evi 
the Archduke Maximilian having demanded as the sine « 
non of his acceptance of the Mexican throne that he 
be elected by p/ébiscite. He knows perfectly well that such 


. 54 f * ° . : . , 
an election, if coerced, wil! be simply a French n 


lence has, however, been afforded this week, 
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in Afghanistan, that the traders of Umitsur warn us of 
‘‘ mischief brewing,” that the authorities in the Punjab ex- 
pect an invasion, that Lord Elgin has ordered a ‘‘ camp of 
exercise’ of eleven thousand men and forty-seven guns to 
assemble in the Punjab, and that his Lordship has sammoned 
the three sons of Dost Mahommed to attend his Darbar at 
Lahore. The last statement is simply incredil ble. The 
Viceroy has as much authority to ‘‘summon” the Afg! 
chiefs as to summon the German Princes, and the faintest 
hint of the kind would be interpreted into an assertion of 
suzerainty and answered by open war. Even an invitation 
would be a most imprudent act, for it would probably be 
obeyed only by the weakest of three ee and we 
should be once more plunged, in native opinion if not in fact, 
into the bottomless gulf of Afghan internal polities. 








The rest of the statement is, we fear, for the interests of 


India only too true. Afghanistan is certainly in disorder, 
and, like any other kettle when heated, there is a chance of 
its overflow. ‘The ruling family, or rather clan, have never 
forgiven the annexation of Peshawur—the broad plain between 
the hills and the Indus which produced them so much re- 
venue, and gave them the power at any moment of descend- 
ing into the plains. Afghan ignorance is boundless, and it is 
probable that many chieftains who still —_ with delight 
over their recollections of unpunished English murders, still 
believe it possible to regain the lost territ ory, if not to drive 
the English over the Sutlej. Even while Dost Mahommed 
remained our faithful though greedy ally a regiment of Afghan 
cuirassiers joined Shere Sing in his rebellion, and made at least 
one charge at 
1857 took refuge by hundreds within the mountains, and it 
is by no means impossible that the new Emir, Shere Ali, may 
be tempted by stories of Sikh disaffection to make his appear- 
ance on the old route of Mussulman conquest, and try con- 
clusions once more upon the bank of the Indus. Of course, 
if he comes there is nothing for it but to drive him back 
again at the point of the bayonet, and it ought to be easy 
work. No power existing in Afghanistan, even if backed by 
Russian gold or stimulated by fanaticism, could bring any 
strong force of artillery over the Khyber Pass; the 
Sikhs, though not in the best of tempers, are not going 
to conquer India for Mussulman advantage; and, unless 
they have aid from within, the mountaineers will be 
pouring into a lake of fire. Their soldiers, though brave, 
are half disciplined, their supply of recruits is limited 
their commissariat must be obtained by plunder, and their 
retreat must be made through tribes whose ancestors harassed 
Alexander, and are as independent now as then. The inva- 
sion would be a mad foray, and it is not that which sensibl 
Indians will dread, but the means Lord Elgin may adopt in 
order to avert its occurrence. The public in England imagine 
that the fearful experience of 1836 and the result of the 
Crimean war have cured our old school of statesmen of fighting 
Russia amidst the snows, and rocks, and barren plat 
which extend from the Suleiman to the Oxus; but there is 
only too much reason to apprehend the reverse. It was afte 
the Crimean war that Lord Palmerston insisted o1 1 plunging 
the country into a war for Herat, and actually invaded 
— with an army, as the Shah said, of “ half-a-dozen 
tten Hindoos,” 
sbetaie from superseding some governor never clearly ascer- 
tained in the possession of a city which is further from India 
than Cadiz is from France, and shut out by mountains 
to which the Pyrenees are a joke. Two years after- 
wards, when all India was = jeopardy, and the Per- 
sian war had been huddled up, Lord Canning once more 
paid Dost Mahommed 10,0002. 4 a ets in order to help him 
to conquer that grand object of diplomacy—this same town of 
Herat. We believe it will be found that the traditional 
policy, both in Downing Street and Chouringhee, is to inter- 
fere in Afhganistan, and per jus aut nefus keep the Emirat so 
strong that the reigning Emir may be able to restrain the 
clans from entering the Punjab, and if needful, to protect 
Herat from the Persians. If this be the plan, Lord Elgin 
who always obeys orders whether he ap proves of them or not, 
and who is always inclined to orer-precaution in politics, is 
just the Viceroy to carry it out, and select some one of the 
three aspirants as the object of British favour, and the reci- 
pient of British gifts. That policy means simply war, for 
it is the curse of our dominion in India, as of Napoleonic domi- 
nion in Europe, that we cannot afford to fail; our man must 
win, and he cannot win by the aid of subsidies alone. All 
this while the policy of Great Britain would seem to have 
been dictated by nature herself. Right across our northern 
frontier stretches a giant wall piled up by the Almighty 
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in order to compel some force unknown to 


the battle of Gujarat. The rebel Si poys of 


jsave language, have been 


| Austrians and Prussians for example.” Could not this, and 





I ect of protecting the plains, = hi 
man may scale, which has only two gates, and which can be 
locked by half-a-dozen strong forts as com ple tely as if the 
range had never been cle ft. Right up to the foot of those 

1ountains spreads the plain of the Five Rivers, separated from 
the re st of India, occupied by the one really martial race in the 
Peninsula, and, so long as they are faithful, utterly impassable 
by any force between the Khyber and the North Pole. But 
they may not be faithful ? Very possibly ; and in that case 
the Afghan invasion will make the difference of some ten thou- 
sand men in the millions whom we shall have to subdue. Yet, 
with all these advantages in our favour, with the country 
just restored to prosperity, and the army not yet fully 
re-organized, we must engage in intrigues beyond the wall, 
and risix war in order that one fratricide should keep two 
other fratricides from dividing with him the sway over a 
million or two of faithless cut-throats, and every English 
head in India is at this moment lifting itself to scent 
the coming excitement, and a thrill of pleasure is passing 
through the army at the prospect of change in that life 
compared to which country quarters in England seem a 
vivid mode of existence. It is too bad, and we warn both Sir 
Charles Wood and his master, that if Lord Elgin is really 
permitted or ordered to interfere, even by a word or a rupee, 
in these contemptible struggles, the country will teach them 
that even in periods like this, when progr: ss is stopped and 
the people are bidden to ‘‘rest and be thankful,” popular 


Ministers can still be made responsible for their wars. 


as if for the specifie obj 





LORD BROUGHAM ON AMERICA. 

“T ORD BROUGHAM,” once said an acute reviewer, “ has 
d Di ettin of misanthropy to be a philanthropist ;” and if 

we supplement this ingenious observation by the remark that 
» has also enough incapacity for truth to give him zeal in 

‘ “gueniing ” science, we shall have adequately indicated his 
jualifications for the chair of the Social Science Association, 
which he is just now filling with so much more éclaf than 
credit to that useful body. Lord Brougham, as we all know, 
long ago became conservative, but his most valuable posses- 
sions are still that agitating temper and advocating intellect 
which so remarkably disqualify him both for accurate obser- 
As he formerly scolded 


vation and dispassionate exposition. 
aristocracies, he now, but with less power, scolds democ racies, 
namely, with a kind of undiscriminating, uneducated ze: 
There is no man in this country who has picked up more 
various knowledge and done more for the cause of ‘‘ educa- 
tion’’ than Lord Brougham. There is no man who, with 
even half or a quarter of his encyclopedic powers and 
accomplishments, has an inte!lect so distinctly marked 
as uneducated still. He is, indeed, fur too learned a man 
to have learned, as Mr. Cobden would wish, ‘‘more from 
a single copy of the Zimes newspaper than from all the 
works of Thucydides;” but he always impresses us as 
having an intellect and moral nature constructed a good 
leal on the type of the Zimes newspaper,—equally omnivor- 
ous, equally strong of digestion, equally adapted to the task of 
popularizing knowledge, with that large admixture of error 
which popularizing necessarily implies,—and, above all, equally 
furnished with that convenient little organic arrangement, — 
the intellectual equivalent of the spleen,—for secreting on the 
popular side of any question a kind of anger which, both to him- 
self and others, shall answer all the purposes of moral indigna- 
tion. In his address to the Social Science Association at Edin- 
burgh, Lord Brougham has evinced these his old great talents, 
with something even of his old force. His oratory is as 
eyclopsdie as ever, with, perhaps, even less mere wind than 
in recent years; his knowledge flaps about him with the same 
heavy effect of not fitting close to his intellect, or rather, 
perhaps, of not finding any pure intellect to fit close to, 
and of e ni ntly serving only his prejudices or temper; 
his philanthropy shines out chie fly in the misanthropic 
force of his | hilippie against his opponents; and his “ pro- 
motion” of science in his zeal to show that political trutl 
means the body of plausible opinions held by Henry Lord 
Brougham. 

Let us examine gravely what Lord Brougham wishes to 
teach his disciples concerning the American civil war. ‘First 
he denies it the name of ‘civil war,” notin order to diminish 
its horrors, but in order to mark more clearly the territorial 
division which would secure peace. ‘‘ The term ‘civil war’ 
is now hardly applicable to this miserable contest. The 
people of the South are banded against those of the North, 
exactly as any two European nations, differing in all respects 
banded against each other—the 
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they cast into it but one revolutionary measure, would in the 
course of a few years be filled up. Te Lord Brougham 
wishes, by denying it the name of a “civil war,” to hint 
that the obstacles to final Union are stthali r than they would 
be betwee : States with rival dynasties and opposite faiths and 


inc wr ar itible political institutions, he is tz 
for effec The gulf is broad and deep en 
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of one civil institution alone might close it effectually, 

‘ “ would, at all « ven ts, rob the remaining differences of all 
sting. And if this does not define it as a civil strife, we know 
pot what would. 

Lord Brougham then goes on to a burst of rhetori in ver 
and point worthy of his earliest days, and not the less wi 
of them that its moving force is Grudge, iieil the guiding fe int 
lizen uxt plausible falsehood and distorted trutl 
“Whateve he says, xeon la: been the proximate cause of 
the conte "—and he obviously means by “ proximate caus 
the ud which, with a true scientific spirit, he treats 
as profoundly immaterial,—*“ its continuance is the result of 
I l vanity without example and without 1 ls. Persons 
subjc tt his fail ire dé spl ed, not hated and it in 
ordin: expressi coneerning him who is without tl 
weakne t] roud to be vain But when a 
peop! é ey change the 1 1 call it 
love of glory dual, we often hear the remark 
hat, despical kness is, it leads to no 1 ctionus 
Nothing can false; it leads to many crimes, 
and to that re; ruth which is the root of all 
offences. Certainly it luces none « worst crimes. 
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measure and despising the rest of mankind, blinded and 
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torical purposes we suppose,—the aged Peer pours out in so full 
a stream 
But now as to the anatomy of this wonderful social science. 
The first assumption is that the root of the Northern war feel- 
ing is unexampled and boundless n ati nal yanity. If fling sing 
rood hard stone at any combatant’s head isa social and 
s¢ act, this statement of Lord yr sent may ‘by 
l scientific. As regards its social influence, however, 
it appears carefully calculated to bring two national socicties 
into war; and as regards its science, it is absolutel ly ineapabl 
of even presu m ptive evidence That national vanity enters 
as an element into every resolve to keep a State intact is 
probable enough; but that it enters even as much into 
the Federal resolve to maint a 1 the Union, as it did into the 


Italy in 1859,—or the Russian 
now,—or the British resolve to k ep 
I 1857,—or the permanent British determination to 
keep Ireland for all time,—is beyond proof, and not very 
likely,—unless we assume that the greater the sacrifice the 
more likely is it that inordinate vanity is the motive. There 
can be no question, as Lord Sevtahiien points out, but that the 
sacrifice is enormous—indeed, fer greater and more closely 
brought home to the whole people than it was in any of these 
( ate, RENO, We suppose, he infers that it must be 
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inordinate vanity, as the only motive capable of so gigantic an 
effort. To no mind but Lord Brougham’s would such reason- 
g even seem plausible. We can understand its force to 
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‘t only the national sacrifice on which Lord 
Brougham dilates; it is the cruelty. Could any motive b 
sO C1 as vanity? The cruelty of every war is great; 


know, no war was ever conducted with nearly so 














little, in proportion to the numbers engaged, as this. Assure 
Generals Berg and Mouravieff in Poland, and the | 
whackers and border ruffians in K ansas and Missouri (who 
ught more ferociously still in 1856, and will probably fight 
fter the w s over) have surpassed all page es a thou- 
tim | cruelties now going on in Cuba,—t 
rut a gencration of slay ivers to the gangs of plan- 
t I ives,—are probably far worse than all the cruelties 
fare wr War, an lo not know that slave-drivers ar 
pa larly vain ed, vanity is a comparatively human 
mot is Lord Bi testifies, in ws, though h 
thinks it rises into | in States. What, then, shall 
y of 1 nal revenge, pride, or self-esteem, wl l 
su] a peculiarly English stat { mind Was the v 
sal ving away of Sepoys from guns, and the ery for 
immediate razure of Delhi to the ground humane, be« t 
vas not due to vanity? Lord Brougham’s social sci 
is either a melancholy piece of blind English pharisaism 
in outgrowth of that intellectual prevarication to which he so 
feeling] ludes as the necessary fruit of personal vanity. It 
is almost sickening to see Englishmen holding up their hands 
in horror at this war on account of the “ cruel scenes whic! 
modern ages and Christian times lave seen nothing to equal ;’ 
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Pa ly fight entered on to it down rebelli I ie 
United Kingdom, wage war with even as lit brutality l 
rj icllyceness as | ive been shown in Ameri The Y 
is, perhaps, vainer than the Englishman; he is certainly less 
proud and less vengeful. 

The Social Science Association will suffer greatly if 
permits its President to pour forth mischievous and iusin 
declamations of this sort under the cloak of its neutrality 
may be true, as Lord Brougham says, ‘‘ that persons s 
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» vanity yt hated,” « 
rmit themselves to be their organ may, perhaps, 
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the same milder fate. But the Social Sci Associati 
done good work, and has good work yet to do, and cannot 
afford, we hope, even to be despised. 


EARTHQUAKE AND ENGLAND. 








W* em to have narrowly escaped, if we have even 

completely escaped, a direct trial of our n rag 
P . wy = - “ih 
fortitude, and faith, not unlike that of which we wrote la 
week as having shaken Manilla to Even wl 
W wrotk ol the Manilla « rthqu tke the cas must I 
been accumulating in the chasms of the rocks at the foun- 
dations of our own island which last Monday night, or rather 


on Tuesday morning, at 3.20 a.m., sent a tremor through 
the island, breaking a — crockery, stopping a few clocks, and 
shattering many nerves. An old lady in Northampton said that had 
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she know i the sho k was due to eart Ky tak , she woul l have gone 
for the doctor—whether to administer morphia to the « xcited 
planet or toher own disturbed system, she did not xplain. ‘The « I 
of this shock appears to have been near Liverpool th 
ai i 

the sea of St. George’s Channel, sin ih iptain it 
miles west of Milford Haven felt the usual shock by which an 
eartag ware shows itself at sea Vil 1 resemotles striking 

on arock. From | rpool the eart ppears to ve pro- 
ceeded eastwards, being very strongly felt in Derby, Hereford, 
and Worcester, and near the Bristol Chann more slightly in 
Northamptonshire, an | very feebly noar | Ir. Hind ts 
that it seemed to him to be vibra s from E.N.E. to W.S.W.; 
but it was certainly in the oppo { t is Me. L s earth- 
quake pendulum at Beeston, near N l. Nothing is 
less easy han to determin Vv in 1 tion in vich di ion 
feeble vibration is passing wal yout i f th 
numerous writers to the 7imes giv sactly opposite reports on this 
head. An] while there ean b n | ) lat tl Violen uf 
shock was greatest ei var L —probably W loo, on 
the Lancashire coast, —where the clocks pped, hors van 
plunging in the stable, and a family felt as if they were tossed ina 
blank t, there is also littl aoubt ive of earth ik 
always procee ls from the p f » that of t disturb- 
ance, an! not in the contrary 

Whether the shock is likely to be f ved or not by others, at 

any short inter il of i io 1 V ) i 3 ytos ib 
earthquake of Visp, in S\ | 1 red at rvals 
often short ones, for many mont iw I n Jul L855. to 
February, 1856. ‘The earthq 0 i travelled ) 
Mississippi valley in the winter of 1511-12, rather increased in 
violence insteal of diminis!;ing as \ rthward, so that t 
shocks at New Madrid (t } I cel ited ji 
American war a3 Island No. 10 on t \lississippi) were 
frequent and stronger in | 1 th { 
lower valley earlier in the wint As a rule, how ! n- 
tinued period of shoe's is rather and a tinued period 
of shocks increasing in in iS1ty I General t} 
most violent shock is the first felt, so tha i 

hope that we have not n l onas » < irthquak 
especially as Englanl is tally to any but th 
gentlest pecies Ol Mrs. § ys t & Z 
slight s! ks f earth juak i) i ! 1 Great brit i 
of whi l lo! too } hes i t on the bor l ot 
Derby shire and Yo ii yin W 3 L3l on th ) 
coast of Encgian l. At all events, iin that the neighbour- 
hoods of mountainons regions uch re liabl y earthaqual 
than an undulating or level country li England, and that th 
line travellel by an earthg 2 is Us ulel toa i 
range like the Andes or the Alps Thus, in a ip lying befor 
us of the regions of Europe particularly lia to earthquakes, cet 
tain valleys of the Alps and the Apennines nearly exhaust th 
number. ‘The explanation of this ybably is that earthquakes 
are most serious where the crust of the th is thinnest 
and that the mountain chains having been thrust up 
through the weakest lines of the earth’s crust, usually run 
along a weak streak. ‘There are places, even in re ul 
earthquake regions; which are never disturbed by the shocks 
—the waves in the soil passing there too deep beneath 
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the commencement of a vole: ption will al t 


Vays de ote th 
the danger of destructive shocks is practically at an end. ‘Thus 
the West Indian earthquake of 1811- 
said, for months, ended absolutely with an eruption of the voleano 
of one West Indian island, St. Vincent, in April, 1812, which had 
been passive since 1718;—and from the moment of its eruption 
ll y ol the 
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Mississippi began to 





away. So, again, the great Lisbon earthquake was preceded 


by a marked and very sudden cessation of the 
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unt from Lisbon) 
Ecuador, in 1797, 
which extended to our West Indian Islands, did not stop till the 


smoke from 
Vesuvius (which is twelve hundred miles dist 
and the great earthquake in Riobamba, 


apparently extinct voleano of Guadaloupe burst out again into 


| the upper surface 


activity on the I7th September in that year. In fact, the in- 


wits of volcanic countries are always alarmed by the com- 
plete ces ition of smok. from active volcanoes, expeciing 1t to 
followed by earthquake, and always abandon their fears from 

the ci rthq ake so soon as th ‘y see the voleanic saf ty val 


again fairly open. 
Irom all this we may infer that an open volcano relieves the 
pressure which produces earthquake, but that it also indicates 


where the crust of the earth is so thin that such a safety-valve is 


needed. How does this affect the chancesof our island ? Only so far 


as to show that we are, probably, in no such danger of destructive 
earthquake as volcanic countries ; but that should any fissure, filled 
with voleanic gases, approach the surface here at all nearly, we should 


probably suffer more, in conseq lence of the distance of the nearest 
safety-valve, than even countries in the immediate neighbourhood 
that we are about 
at Mount eel he 


d Etna. If, therefore, 


of voleanoes. Speaking roughly, we may say 


equidistant from the Scandinavian safety-valve 
and the Italian safety-valves at Vesuvius au 


pproach closely the surface in England, 


the eruptive gases eVer ap] 


we may, perhaps, suffer even more than Italy from this terrific 
more destructive 
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earthquake than that of the Calabrias in 1783. 
reat earthquake of Ist November, 
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the sea coast where, ceteris paribus, eart quakes are always more 
violently felt, and on a tract of land which is without any activ 
Vorcano, b it W ch ial ion een subject to slight sh rcks of « rt! 
quake, and never before to any severe one, it was very Siiila 
in position to Greenock, Chester, or Liverpool. The same might 
uid of Lond the only difference being that its greater 
distance from the sea andl greater distance from any mouutain 
ral would probably be slightly in its favour. As a rule, th 
rthq s both follow the chains of hills, and prefer the seasid 
Vel in spots like Lisbon, Caraceas in Venezuela, or th 
( coast, wl t lis end suddenly near the border of the 
sea 
’ 1 —_ ss . ; 
> in ve t takch to determi the seas 3 in Wwineca 
} ° £ 
ju 3 are most ired t, and t 3; marked evidence of a 
prefer in the European earthquakes winter, January and 
D uber showing a larger number than a ther months. Of 
L.ZouUr waded sl in { it! Fux »p we tind— 
December ...... 168) 4, =" 
Janu 150 F. - 46 
Febri 143) 
, 1 ~ 
. : oO) Sp Mareh, April 
: 58 f EET unseas aveheiameantaninecesens viv 
a +) Summer quarter, June, July 
ou tl) 7 
“ Augu bibitintline thing HOE 
\ 17} dése I 
e 117) 
Autu l r 
Oct 111 ~ 
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So that sj 1d autumn are almost exactly equally prolific of 





earthquakes, summer being the 


i 


ie rarest, and winter vy 


season when they are very much 
It 


that the time at which 


tl ery much the most frequent is also 


and had long recorded, 


4] 
wth 


rious, ago been 





=o Ia 
uake Was felt, 





ee 
US WeeK S 


the morning watch, between mid- 





night and 6 a.m., is the portion of the twenty-four hours in wl 


by far the greatest number of European shocks have been felt, 
the reason probably that it is the coldest 
the the of temperature 


upper surface and the deeper crust of the 


portion of 
| 


ue 


being 


night, when difference between t 
earth causes new 
» soil, suddenly compressing the subterranean 


There 


rifts beneath th 


gases whose immediate pressure causes the earthquake. 
that the literally a volcano 
less effectual state that 
whenever any sort of subterranean crack happens, from any cause, 
beneath the 
’s which will not stand being cramped, and which take their 
Winter is 
always a more likely season for cracks caused by the unequal tem- 


of t and lower strata of the earth than any 


whole earth is 





a more of suppression, and 


or 


surface, it may be the means of suddenly cramping 
was 
revenge by shaking the whole structure above them. 


he upper 


perature 
I 


other in Centrul Europe, and, next to winter, either springs 
or autumns, in which exceedingly marked changes in the 


amount of moisture have taken place. Our recent exceed- 


sly dry summer had, no doubt, exhausted the moisture of 
effectually than any for 
and recent have 
trated into fissures contracted and shrunk by the unusual dryness. 


in 
more 
the 


season many 


years back, heavy rains would pene- 


Then came several nights of unusual cold for the time of year, of 


which Monday night was one. This may well have caused super- 


likely s 





ficial disturbances in the crust of the earth, and most 
















































































he i ma) 
on the internal cases, 
Plt 


*S Tell 


unusual pressure 
to f! themsely 
ly England may never suffer from ear 


throughout the island. 











ors ions do, where the cracking cause XCessiv 
drynes » earth’s crust is always more or less deranging tl 
intel ngement of the gas 3. It is to be h p lL, at | t, W 
may 2 witness in England such a phenomenon as was recorded 
in J 1 1692, when one of the chasms in the earth swallowe 1 
up s persons, but soon re-opened to eject their bodies on t 
top of j f water, which threw them to a considerable heig 
above ti rface. Such freaks of natural violence are with us 


usually left to the table-turning spirits, many of whose 





ances indeed, strikingly like the achievements of earthquakes 
on a diminished seale. ‘Thus, in the earthquake of ¢ peion, 
Chili (1555), ‘an angular stone pinnacle was turned f round 
without leaving its base,” exactly as if a party of irit-rappers 
had sat round it. Humboldt says that straight avenues of t1 
were bent into curved avenues by the same earthquake—a twist on 
a huge s But, fortunately for us, even earthquakes, which 
certain! resent the imprisoned anarchy of nature mor 
quately t my other phenomenon, cannot attempt to parallel in 
Eng mfessed anarchies of man. Once or tw in a cen- 
tury W made to feel that onl f yards of solid son V 
sepal civilization from the most terrible of destructiy 
forces; but many times in every year we are tempted to question 


th 


t 


the val f it civilization for tl 


damm the central fires of our planet, and “ made t I l 
world f that it can at least only now and then be moved 


MR. LIMPKINS” iN BETHNAL GREEN 


oy there no magistrates in the Tower Hamlets ?—1 se. j 
if there are, they are very grievously neglecting their duty 


‘Their business at this moment is to earn the * position” of wl 
they a lly so proud, and soil their minds a litt conta 
with a | l of which they are ficio members. They can s 
if they p! m the Board of Guardians of Bethnal G l 
they bound to do it, and, at all even ittempt task of 
restraining that egregi body within the limits of just 
humanity, and law. The wisdom of the great unpaid is seld 
beyond the reach of cricitism, but there are few Benches in 
kingdom capable of scenes such as that reported to have « rl 
at the y ‘ly meeting of Gua ns on Monday nig ] 
result of or two inquests in which the medical y s de- 
posed to the existence of a disease called ** blood poisoning 
generated by the sanitary horrors of Bethnal G id excited 
the attention of the press. Reporters, obviously gentlem h som 
acquaintance with social science, and some faint idea that povert' 
is not a c! liable to capital punishment, were t to t 
district. and made thre somewhat considerable discoveries 
The first was, that the houses over lar | 


the most shocking 


rs and plaster dropping from 


district w in 
, the roon 
ny existed, undrained 


itful 


trapped, raft the 1 


crowded like pigstyes, and the privies, where a 
The second 


sease was spreading among 





and open to public gaze. was that a new and frig 
form of skin di the children, cond 


by the Jéches or overwork of the Inspector of Nuisances t 


and the third must be 


one vast pigstye, given in the reporter's own 
words :—~ 

“ When the doctor receives official noti ut he is t end a wor 
in her how trial, itis by a printed form, filled in with t itient’s 
name. This ‘order’ is obtained by the husband, « friend, by 
application to the relieving officer, who is himself charged with the dut 


instru 


he back 


of ascertaining that t 
duly carried out. Ont 
unmistakeable injt 
it will only 
date thet 


18 





ind the al officer is direc 


li 


mec 








after that time, unless a fresh order from th fii presented 
to him.’ The hour invariably prescribed i clock, If maternal 
obstinacy, unawed by the terrible idea of ir he parish, happens 
to prolong uch as fifteen minutes or ev 





less, and the 1 to procure a h note from 
the relieving to do? If he acts as every 
humane gentleman in his position must do, the very least he can expect 
is to be bull i i q » will pr ably | in at 

the r m with a ttle cere- 





mony as if it were the bar of a pot-house, and 
























cate questions to the woman in no very soothing tone. It may be that 
the husband has gone to his day's work, believing that, as his wif 
trouble has | protracted so far, there will be time for him t 
order renewed in his dinner-hour. This, indeed, is by no 1 
common u e. The nine o'clock li L pr 
the men who ‘have to seek their liveli us « 
There t persons who do not forg tality 
officer riving at the scene of a poor cr e's lab 

stances we have supposed, was met with 





‘You will 


grant her another order, of cour: 


ald see 


unmend that little pai vgraph to the wives of Members who 


suppression of the strongest sylla that he v 
We re 


her damned first.” 


warn the nurse six months before she is wanted, and who, though 
urrounded by friends and comfort, hardly forgive the surgeon who 
ventures to be absent a second while they are, as they say. in tor- 
tur All these statements were suppported by m lical evidence, 
the district ** poor-doctor” having, it would seem, some notion that 


his business was t 


and a 
that good work. 
poor-doctors, though over- 


ide1 


mortality of the district, 


theory that a little I iblicity might help him in 


And we may observe, as a rule, that t 


work, pauper pay and never-ending apt to ret them 


callous to individual suffering, and though they are too often both 
impatient and harsh in the midwifery cases in which they are most 
I ired, have usually an lislike of parochial sanitary 


neglect, hate slush, despis nst evil stenches, and 


report, when they dare, upon the a f drains. They do not 

St » sufficiently the use of their n skull, but they do see the val ie 

of the pure air, and clear wat | bracing winds, and fresh- 

SI ing rt which G rigil ve even to those of His 
lren who do not pay i Y 


but on the face 





rt reports h appeal t u\ ! d ty with a z alous 
moderation } 1 to read of r th counts of universal 
il l rutality. VW say m rat XX & we D1 Moore had 
I 1 one very sev son on t meaning of Talleyrand’s 
i le 2 WU } He had been 

i or of Nuisa s mseil as s l a iking 
fith, and having, perhaps ne f go s of vy for his 
-creatures, his reports | n troublesom to official 

¥, as represented by t Board,” that he was requested 

i I lous, to resign. S ] retains a y¥ ha when 
s children legally 1 ( ¢ in the coroner 

to sk ina k gal way vhy they l to d wh ind this 
! » th irritated } l control 
from prucen r yu > 4 ( l ) i i held 
m i on M y und nmoned t d to 

for his disgracef l y Che delinquent a ired, 

nd | tran W f wed | inst of ty ilt, of 
cynical « mpt for | wn sufferi 1 as, in any other 
cou 2. a l have made t { 3 | ses a very inadequate 
pi 1On ALANS tie popular wrath lle wa asked at on why 
hal summoned the coroner to inquire into the death of 
t child who died of blood p io l why h had not 
‘ l in another medical man rh ilucky doctor, who, be it 
observed, had done his bare legal duty, replied to the first question 
y restating his opinion, and to the second that th body was 
decom} g,and he had no time to call in a second doctor, and 
was instantly met by the rejoinder that * he had time to run after 
the coroner,” running after the coroner ng, in the opinion of 
se peo} le, a high crim and misdemeanour. 1 hey prefer 

t u rtaker, who covers up all deficiencies, and asks 
no questions except ab ut t! moun of his bill. After 
some savag qu sstioning as to his dismis al from his inspect or- 
ship, caused, it appears from the statements of the Board, 


by his taste for stink-hunting,”—the highest crime in an 


i 
Inspector of Nuisances,—a new scene was commenced. Abusing 
witnesses at recent 
b ullie l, an l cross- 
The Board did 
people whose children have 


an unreasonable prejudice 


the doctor, though pleasant palled, so the 
to be 


questioned about the evidence before the c 


inquests were called in badgered and 


yroner,. 
not, however, obtain much from them, 


1 
naving 


just died of ** blood poisoning’ 
against stenches. ‘The qu stioning, however, exhibited unmistake- 
ably the tone in which these well-to-do persons, when invested 
with authority over a district like Bethnal Green, treat the most 
One member of the Board was 
ief the lie. He denied that, 


lown to the room where the 


ordinary claims of the poor. 


accused of giving an applicant for rv 
but did not deny that he had gone 
ild died, and declared to its father that th 
one and the view like Finsbury squat 


ch place was a beautiful 
rhe climax of arrogance— 
that arrogance which has risen to the he ight of unconsci usness— 
Ile asked,—and as we 
read it we think instinctively of Dickens’ sketch, and ask if his name 
‘ Limpkins,”"—“* Why the father remained in the place? If 
d, he should think it 

“If the people are 


, 


was, however, reserved for another member. 


was 
he himself found his family’s lives endanger 
equal to manslaughter if he did not move.’ 
said the French Princess, 
The idea that anybody can be so poor as not to be able to move, 


hungry,” ‘why do they not eat buns?’ 
to protect himself from the effects of official imbecility by sheer 
expense, never entered this worthy man’s head, and he actually 
charged the witness’s misery upon him as evidence of want of 
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feeling. The man’s child had died of malaria, engendered by 
parochial neglect, and then the parish officers tell him he himself 
is the cause of his own grief, because he does not move. Then the 
regular official stepped forward with the regular oflicial excuse. 
‘Dr. Pierce, medical officer of health, said that many places were 
orse than Hollybush place. There were only dV « s in tl 


t GO. The distane irom t shed to the houses was 1 





ls, not 8. He had directel 12 alterations to be made. Each 


‘rson in Hollybush place had 250 feet of air: children and all.” 
The charg: s are, that cows ar huddled t By ther in I lly] ush 
place till human beings cannot breathe for the stench, and that 
ople die of foul air; and the conclusive answers are that there 


were only 50 cows, not 66, and that each person had 250 feet of 
air. In other words, there were only fiity times as many cows in 
te place as there ought to have been, and the people had just 


t 


half the amount of air assigned to convicts, the cottagers’ 


gainst which any con- 





* air,” moreover, being a filthy vapour 
vict aware of his privileges would most successfully petition. 
Finally, the Vice-Chairman, rising to the height of his grand posi- 
tion, surpassed all meaner members of the Board by assert- 
ing that Dr. Moore, the only man in the whole set of 
otlicials who had attempted to do his duty, had summoned 
the coroner because he “liked his guineas for inquests.” We 
wonder if the Vice-Chairman likes to b paid for doing his work 
in life, or if he thinks inhumanity such a luxury that a man may 
well sacrifice fees in order to enjoy it. If the doctor was paid for 


calling the coroner so much the better. fe only wish pay and 





for in that case the 


duty were always as carefully conjoi i 
Bethnal Guardians would have soon to encounter that poverty 
which in their hearts they now so utterly despise. 

it may be asked what reason the Guardians can have for reseut- 


their surgeon’s efforts to obtain better air and fewer stenches 


for the parish they represent. ‘There is no necessity to search for 
one beyond the instinct of all officials to resent any exposure of 
tl r own failur 8: but, as it hap} ns, they t emselves have sup 
pliel a much more definite motive. A considerable portion of 
their own body consists of the very men who own these hovels, 
or their nominees, who draw from them preposterous rents 

unting often to thirty per cent., and who have, therefore, 

n 


ich must lead to 





the keenest interest in resisting an exposure wh 








immediate demand for repairs. Why should an impertinent doctor 

about ordering them to spend money on drains, and lose it by 
taking in fewer tenants, and reject it by refusing all men who make 
their livi by pigs They feel ] rsonally injured by reports s 


s, and will, we doubt not, succeed in 





when children are 


ex) lling the unluc KY hygei t, who thinks tha 





poisoned by stenches the coroner's duty begins. We do not know 
that they are much more to blame than any other people who do 
injustice rather than part with profit. §S of the greatest land- 

ris in the country huddle their labourers into styes rather than 
let them have decent cottages in which they may one * day 
claim a settlement,” and it is hard to blame people like these in 


Bethnal Green for doing only a little worse than their betters. ‘Th 
true objects of blame are the magistrates, who do not employ thei 
ex officio power, and by attending the Board send “respectable 
holiers of cottage property ” back to the obseurity from which the 
‘ pig-scab,” ** blood Pp isol ing,” and such like com- 


eced them. 


prevalence of 





plaints have for the moment dra 


THE BENTINCKS—SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 

} ENRY, the second Earl, was a widely different person from 

I his father. A man of so sweet a disposition that it is said 
all were at ease around him, he had neither his father’s bad 
His first step was fortunate, 
for he married, during his father’s lifetime, the Lady beth 
Noel, eldest daughter and coheir of Wri thesley Baptist, Earl of 
Gainsborough, with whom he received, besides other estates, the 


manners nor his unerring judgment. 





Aa’ 


moiety of the lordship of Tichfield, Hampshire, and the manor- 
f the Wriothesleys, Earls of Southampton. There he 


resided up to his father’s death, effacing by a profuse hospitality 
the grudge felt in England against the close-fisted Dutchman. So 


} 
nouse ¢ 


successful was he in society that King George, in July, 1716, 
created him Marquis of Tichfield and Duke of Portland. Un- 
fortunately, his judgment was weak, the family love of acquisition 
was still latent and strong, and he engaged deeply in the great 
South Sea bubble, to the serious injury of his fortune. On the ex- 






plosion, he accepted the governorship of Jamaica—a post no duke 
would now look at—and died at St. Jago de la Vegain July, 1726, 
in the forty-fifth year of hisage. ‘I 
still kept up their connection with H land, one of the first Duke's 





1¢ family, it may be remarked, 


three daughters marrying a Dutch noble, 





William, the second Duke, elder of Henry’s two sons, was seven- 
teen at his father’s death, and was sent to travel in France and 
Italy, where he acquired the passion for antiquities by which h 
He neglected politics for scie 


was afterwards distinguished. | 
I f the Royal Society, and 


and cognate pursuits, was Fellow of the y ‘ 
Trustee of the British Museum, and seems to hay yusidered 
in that day a man of singular learning for a P Ilis pursuit 
did not, however, prevent him from aggrandizing his Hous r | 


married the Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, only child of Edward 
second Earl of Oxford—the title somewhat impudently taken 
by Harley, the statesman, after the extinction of the mighty 1 

of De Vere—by his wife Henrietta, only daughter and heiress of 
John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, by the daughter and heir f 
Henry Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. ‘This lady brought to th 
dukedom nearly all the vast estates of the younger Cavendishes, é. e., 
Welbeck Abbey and other lands, and the property of the Lords of 
Ogle. Bulstrode had been sold by the first Duke to the Duke of 
Somerset, and Welbeck Abbey was permanently selected as the 
family seat. ‘The Duchess of Portland survived her husband, who died 


May 1, 1762, more than twenty years—and seems to have partaken 





largely of some of his favourite tastes and pursuits—for she added 
greatly to the celebrated Portland Museum, which had been the 
legacy of her own ancestors, and which she enriched by a rar 
and extensive collection in vertu and natural history—especially 
in conchology. 

The fortunes of the family as English aristocrats, i.e., as 
owners of vest masses of land, may now be said to have culmi- 
nated, for William Henry, the third Duke, succeeded in 1762, 
just one hundred and one years ago, to the united properties of 
the Bentinck, Harley, Holles, and younger Cavendish fai 


whence the names of the streets around the present Duke's hous 





—and was on his accession to the title one of the wealthiest and 
best educated men in Britain. He threw himself ardently into 
politics, associated with Burke and Fox, and became under their 
influence a very vehement Whig, and very especially obnoxious to 
George III., whose single leading idea was toemancipate himself from 
the control of the great Louses who had govern d the country from 
the death of William ILI. When Lord Re ckingham returned t )powel 
in 1782, the Duke was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, an ap- 
pointment for which the singular coolness of judgment characteristi 
up tothe present generation, of all the Bentincks especially fitted him, 
and from his despatches to Fox it would seem that the Irish were wai 
ranted in their favourable impression. He was earnestly desirous 
that some arrangement shoul: be come to by which the spirit of 
what the Irish hoped from an independent legislature should b 
conceded, without impairing more than was absolutely necessary 
the central authority of the English Government, or lowering the 
prestiye of England. ‘ There is still an appearance of gvern- 
ment,” he writes confidentially to his friend at the close of April, 
$2; “but if you delay or refuse to be liberal, Government can- 





17 
not exist h 
Lieutenant and renounce all claim to the country the better; but, 


£ 


» in its present form, and the sooner you recall yout 


on the contrary, if you can bring your minds to concede largely 


nd handsomely, I am persuaded that you may make any use of 
this people, and of everything they are worth that you can wish ; 


( 


and in such a movement it will be happy for them that the Govern- 


ment of England shall be in hands that will not take undue 


alvantage of their intoxication.” It is usual to speak of Port- 


land as aman of high honour and excelleat intentions, but a mere 





political nonentity. But there is a shrewd sense in his despatches, 
which, though far removed from genius, is equally removed from 





insignificance. He had, at any rate, the sagacity to see where 
talent lay #2: to follow its guidance without jealousy, though not 
blindly. «At this time he looked chiefly to Fox, and in the des- 
patch from which we have quoted are unreserved intimations that 
he had not the slightest confidence in Lord Shelburne and his 





section of the Cabinet. ‘These were the old following of Chat- 
ham, whose Whig connection had always been secondary and 
unessential to their personal attachment to that great man. 
IIence Fox and the * Whigs proper” on the death of Rock- 
ingham refused to accept the leadership of Shelburne, and made 
it their ultimatum that the Duke of Portland should be the 
head of the new Ministry. This was refused by the King. .So 
Fox, Cavendish, and Portland resigned (followed out of office 
by Burke and Sheridan), and Shelburne, with his own party, a 
section of the Whigs, and a fraction of the former friends of Lord 
North, led by Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville). To these was 
now added young William Pitt, at the age of twenty-three, in the 
important post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The history of the 

ue and counter- 





short Shelburne Ministry is one of incessant intri 
intrigue, ending, as is well known, in the coalition between Fox and 
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North, and the entrance of the two latter in conjunction into | 


a new Cabinet, under the headship of Portland. In all these 
negotiations Portland stood as steadily by Fox as Fox had 
by him. After a ministerial interregnum of seventeen days 
the King sent for Lord North, and propsed a broud adminis- 


tration. Lord North suggested the King should see the Duke 


of Portland himself; but the King refused, and told Lord 
North to desire the Duke to send him his arrangement 
in writing. ‘This was as positively refused by the Duke, who 


sent word that, if his Majesty condescended to employ him it 
would be necessary for him to see his Majesty. ‘The negotiations 
went on. At last Lord North declared he was tired of carrying 
messages, and the King consented to see Portland, but demanded 
from hima complete list of the intended administration in writing, 
which the Duke refused. After another interval and an appeal to 
Pitt, the King saw Portland again, and he brought a written list 
of the Cabinet; but the King would not look at it, and said he 
would have one of the whole adwinistration. ‘This the Duke 
refused. He implored the King to look at his paper, and held it 
out; but the King held his hands behind him and would not take 
it. The King sent again for Pitt and again failed. He sent 
for North again, who merely said, “The Duke of Portland 
Minister.” ‘* Then,” said the King, “I wish 
your Lordship good night.” But on the Ist of April, the 
King sent again for North, and said, “ Well, so the Duke of 
Portland is “ Yes, Sir.” ‘ Well then, if you will 
not do the business, I will take him.” 
1783, the new Cabinet Ministers kissed hands—Portland as First 
Lord of the Treasury, Fox and North as joint Secretaries of 
State; and Mr. Fox kissed hands, the old Marquis 
Townshend observed King George * turn back his ears and eyes, 
just like the horse at Astley’s,” said he, ‘‘ when the tailor he was 
determined to throw was getting on him!” And thrown, accord- 
ingly, the Cabinet was, on the East India Bill, the Kin 
hereditary want of courtesy was always in his way, sending for 
the seals at midnight, and declining an interview. ‘The Whigs 
deserved their fall, for they had excluded Burke, and filled 
the administration entirely from the great governing families. 


is ready to be 








firm ?” 


when 


g, whose 


s) 


So, on the 2nd of April, | 


Then, in 1783, ensued Pitt's daring attempt to carry on the Govern- | 
Zz . . . . . . 
|} in which his brother held high office—he was appointed Governor- 


ment without a majority in the Lower House, an attempt 


maintained with wonderful courage and dexterity, but which | 


must have failed had it not been for the outburst of the Demo- 


cratic spirit in France. ‘This alarmed a section of the great 


| peace and retrenchment, and he secured both. 


houses, who, with Portland at their head, first supported the | 


King’s proclamation against “ divers seditious writings,” directed 
at Tom Paine,—and so successful, that to this day country 
people who never read a line of Paine’s writings hold the poor 
needleman to have been a demon,—and then went over to Pitt. 
Portland had a bitter struggle with his personal affection for 


Fox ; but political conviction conquered, and he accepted the Home | 


Office. The game was won. ‘The immense, though indefinite 


influence of the King, Pitt's strange hold over the middle class, | 


and the great Lords’ control of votes in the Lower House, were at 


last united, and a Ministry arose almost as powerful as Parliament | 


itself. In 1801 Portland became President of the Council under 
the Addington Ministry, which office he resigned in June, 1805, 
remaining, however, in the Cabinet till Pitt’s death and the acces- 
sion of Fox to power. On Fox's death the Duke was again sum- 
moned, this time to form a kind of stately drapery for Perceval, 
the real Minister, which office he retained till the autumn of 1809, 
when he retired from active life, to die within a few weeks. He 
is a man whose character has been variously described, but he was 


in reality a cool, sagacious, determined oligarch, very anxious for | 
Minister, as Earl de Grey and Ripon—voted for the Reform Bill, 


England, but more anxious for his order, and so immersed in 


politics that he suffered his vast estates to be half ruined by mere | 


neglect, and sudden loans raised to fight the Lowthers in the North, 
or carry some great political end. 

This Duke had four sons, whom, Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinck, was by many degrees the ablest man 
appeared in the family since the founder. Born 
in 1774, he entered the army, rose to be major-general, and in 
1893, when only twenty-nine, was appointed Governor of Madras. 
‘The sepoys of the Presidency, long manipulated for a rising in 
favour of the Princes of Mysore, took advantage of a depart- 
mental order about uniform to put forward their invariable cry 


the second of 


who has 


of “ caste in danger,” and broke into the petty revolt known as | 


the Vellore Mutiny. ‘The Court of Directors, a body which 
always disliked and distrusted the Queen's officers, and, acting 
usually with the cold delay of an ancient mercantile firm, behaved 
at intervals with the unreasoning hurry of a mob, lost their senses 
with fright. Before they had received a single despatch from Lord 





| 
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William—whose only share in the orders was to obviate their 
effects—they censured and re-called him, a proceeding which 


he compelled them formally to condemn, in a letter in which they 
admitted that he had no share in the orders, but refused reparati ‘n, 
“because the misfortune which happened in his administration 
placed his fate under the government of public events and opin 

which, as the Court could not control, so it was not in their 
power to alter the effects of them.” In 1810, he was nt 
as Plenipotentiary to the of Ferdinand of Sicily 
Here he soon divined the real character of the King, and of the 
unscrupulous though accomplished Queen Caroline, 


8c 


assistance 


ard so irritated 
her by his advocacy of reforms in the Government, and _ his sup- 
port of the Liberal party in Sicily against the traitorous conduct 
of the Court, that in 1811 the Queen left Sicily and repaired to 
Vienna, where she intrigued with Napoleon against England. 
During her absence, the English Plenipotentiary wrung from the 
Court a constitution for Sicily, drawn up by him on the most 
liberal basis of constitutional government. This was in 1812, 
and the constitution was guaranteed by Lord Williim as repre- 
It was afterwards, as it is 
rather altogether disre- 


sentative of the English Government. 
well known, shamefully violated, or 
garded, by the restored Bourbons, who have at length reaped the 
fruits of their traitorous folly, and by oppressing Sicily have lost 
both Sicily and Naples. In 1813, Lord William conducted an 
expedition from Sicily to Catalonia as a diversion in the rear of 
the French armies ; but was beaten, and forced to retire to Italy. 
In 1814 he was more fortunate in Italy, where he compelled the 
French garrison in Genoa to surrender. In the convention con- 
cluded by Lord William on this occasion, it was agreed that the 
old republic of Genoa should be reconstituted under the pro- 
tectorate of England. Lord Castlereagh, however, disowned 


Lord William’s agreement, and gave Genoa up to Pied- 
mont—a proceeding still resentfully recollected by the in- 


habitants, though it has proved, by the unexpected change in the 
political course of Piedmont, so great an advantage both to Genoa 
and Italy. Lord William, incensed at this disavowal, threw up his 
appointment and returned to England, where he entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Nottingham. 
to Rome, and on the formation of the Canning Ministry, in 1827— 


He was next sent on a mission 


General of India. No man so qualified ever held that immense 


position. Cold, sarcastic, and sagacious, he saw that India needed 
In his long reigu he 
made but one expedition—to dethrone the atrocious Rajah of Coorg, 
the horrible being who was recently so well receive! by British 
society, and who was, so to say, to General Mouravieff what 
Mouravieff is to Howard,—defied and re-organized the Civil 
Service, and, in defiance of all Anglo-India, threw open the judi- 
cial service to the people of the country. He was contemplating 
much wider reforms, for which his admirable thrift gave scope, when 
his health failed, and he returned to England, to find, like every 
other Indian, that the successful government of a sixth of the 
human race had thrown him back in the struggle for English 
power. He was Hans Bentinck over again, with a larger love for 
humanity and a higher education. 

His elder brother, the fourth Duke of 
father’s life, living and dying a great English Peer, loved by his 
tenantry, consulted by political allies, and used every now and 
then as keystone in some political arch, 
rather than a party Liberal, he moved, in 1822, the second reading 
of the Bill for admitting Roman Catholic Peers into the House of 
Lords, in 1827 accepted the office of Privy Seal under Canning, 
was President of the Council under Lord Goderich—whose son is a 


Portland, pursued his 


Always a foe to injustice 


and died March 27th, 1854, a moderate Conservative. He had 
repaired by strict attention to business the family fortunes, and 
acquired a great Scotch property by his marriage with the heiress 
of General John Scott, of Balconic, Fifeshire. His second son 
George preceded him to the grave, having been at the age of 
twenty-five successively King of the Turf and leader of the 
Conservative party, and he was succeeded by his son William 
John Sco;t-Bentinck, fifth and present Duke of Portland. This 
Peer has taken no part in politics, living a life of somewhat re- 
markable seclusion ; but it is understood that, unlike most of his 
family, he remains a firm and consistent Whig. 

The House of Bentinck has not yet been 
among us; but it has produced three great 
Premiers, and though its younger branches have deserted the 
principles which made them great, it retains its full vitality. No 
house has benefited more by the vast rise in the value of land and 
of London property, and few who have courted popularity so little 


two hundred years 


men, besides two 
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have ever acquired a stronger hold on the regard and respect of 
Englishmen. Had Lord George Bentinck lived, the House might | 
even now be ruling us; but as it is, its cadets are deeply engaged in 
politics, and it still ranks among the most active as well as potent 
of the great governing families. 


ROSECRANZ’S DEFEAT. 
[From our SpectaL CorRRESPONDENT. | 
New York, Septe mber 26, 1863. 
GreNERAL Rosecranz has received a severe check on his south- 
He has been compelled to retreat from the field of 
But in the 
still con- 


ward progress. 
Chickamauga with serious losses of men and material. 
official language of his opponent, General Bragg, he “ 


fronts” the enemy, whose losses, except in guns, seem to have been 
greater than his own, and after concentrating his too much 
scattered forces at less than half a day’s march from the field, he 
still holds the important position which he won by strategy, and 
again offers battle with undiminished confidence. The insurgents 
have done, or rather have tried to do, what was best for them 
to do under the circumstances. But they have thus far only in 
part accomplished their purpose, and at such great cost to them- 
selves—four general officers killed and five severely wounded, with 
field officers by the score, and rank and file in proportion— 
that the result is a failure. But the comparative calm with 
which the news of this sad and adverse 
ceived in the Free States is due, perhaps, more to the very inde- 
cisive character of the insurgent success and the enormous price 
which they were obliged to pay for it, than to this well recognized 
difference between the situations of the two parties to the | 
struggle. 

The accounts which we have received of the results of this | 
battle are clear enough, but those that have come to us of its | 
modes and various stages are confused and conflicting, on all sides, 
to the last degree. It was fought in the north-western corner of 
Georgia, in a somewhat level but thickly wooded country, which 
lies south-west of Chattanooga and Rossville (the latter a village 
not five miles from the former), and through which winds the 
Chickamauga, a small stream which give its uncouth and hitherto 
unknown name to a field has now made it historical. 
General Rosecranz seems to have been marching 
ward with slow and cautious steps, less, however, 
feared any immediate attack than because of his utter ignorance 
of this remote and unreclaimed country, of which there are no 
maps, and which is as unknown to us as it is to you, but which 
Bragg, of course, knew thoroughly. His army, which should be- 
fore this have been reinforced by General Burnside, was moving 
‘‘upon these three different routes,” the three corps of Thomas, 
Crittenden, and McCook appearing to have been actually not in 
military communication. Bragg, as we know by his own order 
before the battle, had been ‘largely reinforced” from Virginia. 
the additions consisting of picked regiments from Hill's and Long- | 
street’s commands, both generals being present in person. With a| 
force probably greater by one-third than that of his adversary 
(leaving out Burnside’s army, which was not more than a hundred 
miles off) Bragg fell upon Rosecranz without skirmishing, evi- 
dently intending to crush his three separate corps in detail, and 
then to do the same for Burnside. But Rosecranz, although he | 
seems to have trusted too much to the demoralization of Bragg’s | 
own army by their series of retreats, and to have been unprepared | 
for a pitched battle, was not surprised. He had discovered the 
swift approach of the enemy, and his heavy reinforcement, and had 
even divined his plan of attack. Not to attempt the unravelling | 
and re-arranging of the various vague and confused accounts of the 
two days’ battle,—which both sides agree was most desperately | 
contested,—at the opening of the fight Bragg found that his plan | 
was foiled, as far as its easy accomplishment was concerned. The | 
weight of his columns produced their due impression at first ; 
but he soon discovered that the flower of Rosecranz’s army 
had been concentrated on the left in auticipation of his attack, 
and that it was under a general—Thomas—who had firm- 
ness and skill adequate to the occasion. After a day of dreadful 
fighting, in which guns were taken and retaken more than once, 
at evening the battle came to atemporary close with the advantage 
somewhat on the Union side. But Bragg, having cither more 
flexibility and sagacity than either side has given him credit for, 
or being counselled by the officers from the army of Virginia, | 
availed himself of the interior lines which he held, and giving up 
the plan of cutting Rosecranz off from Chattanooga, which he had 
found impossible, he massed his army in the night against our 
centre and right, leaving enough, however, for a strong feint upon 
the left. Rosecranz, moving upon a much longer line, could not 


event has been re- 


| 


which 
south- west- 





because he 











| flank. 
| held 

| This was on Sunday: the first day’s battle was on Saturday. 
| The right and centre retreated to Chattanooga in as goo¢ 


| with 


support his centre and right soon enough after he had discovered 
the change in the attack ; and, overwhelmed by the force thrown 
against them, which consisted main/y of Hill's and Longstreet’s 
corps, they gave way, exposing, of course, General Thomas's right 

He, however, proved able to take care of himself, and 
the enemy at bay while he fell back upon Rossville. 
1 order as 
any army ever retreats from a field which it cannot hold; and on 
Monday General Thomas, being attacked at Rossville, repulsed the 
Chattanooga. Thither the 
ventured to 


enemy and joined the main body at 
insurgents, sorely crippled in the contest, have not 
follow Rosecranz; and he is that kind of man that if they wait 
too long he will move out and attack them, unless, indeed, they 
are in overpowering numbers. 

And now we think we hear the cheers of the London 7imes and 
the Saturday Review, and of Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Beresford 


Hope, and Lord Robert Cecil, et id genus omne. But we do not 
mind them as once we did. We are girded to our task; we are 
absorbed now in what is Jefure us; and the derisive cheers from 
the Opposition benches pass in at one ear and out at the other. Yet 


now J hear you saying, kindly saying and considerately, | 
willingly believe, “ will not our Yankee correspondent admit that 
when he spoke of having ‘to all intents and purposes put down’ 
the great revolt, he showed that ‘ trans-Atlantic temperament’ 
which ‘innocently exaggerates its own successes, and mistakes its 
expectations for its achievements?’” Not awhit. Yet, remember 
that I answer only for myself, and not for the temperament ot 
But neither | nor most of thos 

‘much elated,” though we wer 


the judgment of others. 
whom [ associate were 
much gratified, by General Gilmore's admirable destruction of 
Fort Sumter. I only used the fate of that fort—the first plac: 
at which war was waged by the insurgents against the Ke- 
public—as an illustration of the course and end which in my 
judgment will be those of all attempts against our national 
existence. Remember that, after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, 
and Port Hudson, I told you that the rebellion was badly 
scotched, but not yet killed, that it had yet vitality and would die 
hard; and that more recently I said that you would see the waters 
recede before they rose farther. Let me tell you something again 
by way of illustration. Our Irish riots, which introduced me to 
the readers of the Spectator as your correspondent, began, as you 
may remember, on a Monday morning. On Tuesday night, about 
o’clock, I was in the Chief Commissioner's room at the 
police head-quarters. I asked him what was the aspect of affairs. 
With that quiet, matter-of-course way which people in his position 
always get into, he answered, *“* Well I think we are getting 
General Brown, 


eleven 


on quite handsomely; doing very well indeed.” 
the United States officer then in command here, a florid 
with hair, whiskers, and moustache, and regular 
army in every line of face and figure, who sat on the other side of 
the table, merely looked up and nodded. “ Stop,” said the Chief 
Commissioner, “‘ let us see and be sure.” He touched two bell- 
pulls behind him, and spoke through two tubes, “‘ Send to the 
less than three 


man 


snow-white 


—th, and —th precincts for brief reports.” In 
minutes the telegraph had done its work and the report came. Ie 
turned to me, and said, *“* The riot can’t make head now anywhere 
against the force at my disposal ; we hold the city.” I went home, 
and using the very phrase in question, said that the riot was, to all 
intents and purposes, put down. And so I knew it was—though 
after that there were fights in the street in which Mini¢é balls flew 
thick, and even grape-shot were used —because from that time I knew 
that the power of the Government, National, State, and Municipal, 
would increase, while that of the rioters would diminish; and so that 
although there might be a few angry dashes and some bloodshed, 
the hold of my friend the commisioner upon the city could not be 
shaken off, but would each hour become tighter and tighter. So 
with this rebellion. When Lee back from 
Gettysburg, and Grant marched into Vicksburg, and Banks 
into Port Hudson, and Gilmore won a foothold on James Is 

land from which he could batter down Fort Sumter and bom- 
bard Charleston, and disaffection broke out in North Carolina, 
the rebellion was to all intents and purposes put down, although 
the field of Chickamauga and others like it were in the future. 
The hold that the Government has got of the country can never b 


marched bootless 


shaken off—at least, without outside help—and the power of the 
insurgents must henceforth constantly decrease. 

We all rejoice greatly at the determination of the British Govern- 
ment to stop the rebel rams. Had they been allowed, by the 
connivance of your Government, or by its unwillingness to ask or 
assume the power necessary to detain them, to leave your shores and 
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attack us, a war would at once have broken out which would soon 
You will acquit me of the folly 
of asking your attention to the vapourings of a sensation press, or 
But the fee ling and 
the determination upon this matter were unmistakeable. 


have assumed terrible proportions. 


the wordy braggadocio of pothouse politicians. 
It was 
ore ntle- 
man of high culture—that is, as high as a Yankee can have— 


only a day before the arrival of the welcome news that a 


and of staid and sober temperament—as staid and sober as a 
Yankee can 
and important British company for many years, said, as a few of 
m, “If the British Ministers do not stop those 


be—a man who has represented in New York a large 


us sat at lunch 
rams, I am for declaring war and making reprisals to-morrow.” 
He was not bragging (although all Yankees always brag), but 
went on sadly to say, * Life, even national life, is not so valuable 
as to be preserved at loss of self-respect ; and a man or a people 
that quietly submits to nose-pulling cannot have self-respect or th 

respect of others. If it is not worth while now for the British 
Government to do by us as we have done by them in like case, we | 
must do our best to make it worth their while in future.” Such is 
the feeling, L assure you, of our best and soberest people. There- 
fore we rejoice Some of us have been gladdened, too, by tl 

stories which the officers of our frigate Macedonian tell us of the | 
kindness and courtesy with which they were treated in three 
British ports ; your officers even of highest rank putting themselves | 


y the 


much out to show ours attention, and giving them privileges rarely 

Is this mere official recognition of button | 
Hardly ; for at Cher- 

bourg the French officers were barely and tardily civil. 
What means this 
treatment of individual Yankees with such respect and good- 
fellowship, while the nation is treated, and spoken of in such a 
manner that the London correspondent of the New York Times 
records in this language the impressions which he receives in com- 


accorded to strangers. 
by button—mere professional courtesy ? 
So it was 


with our military commissioners to Sebast ypol. 


mon with thousands of others among you ? 
“It is a pity that America, or the Northern portion of it, cannot | 
win the affections of this mother country of ours. I am afraid it 
is past praying for. ‘The simple truth is, we are detested cordially, | 
and dreaded.” | 
This inconsistency both puzzles and grieves us much. 
A YANKEE. 





LONG VACATION CORRESPONDENCE.—GLEANINGS | 

FROM BOULOGNE. 

To THe Eprror or tue “ SpecTrator.” 

In my run this year I have, as usual, made such inquiries as I} 
could about the most important of all questions—the condition of | 
the pec yple. | 
sant proprietors, but in several districts through which I passed, | 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, a large proportion | 
of the agricultural population are day-labourers. 
from 2 to 2} francs a day for ordinary field work, and in harvest- 
time, 34 francs. 


It is not easy to get at any facts with respect to pea- 


These men earn | 


y Lodgings for a married couple average 120 francs | 


a year, and this seems to be the prevailing way of living; but there 
are some separate cottages, which let for 100 francesa year. The 


employment seems to be at least as regular as in our Southern 


counties. ‘The price of bread is fixed by the Government—bad 
political economy, perhaps, but a boon to the poor, who get their | 
bread cheaper and better than our labourers—and the price of 
vegetables is lower, and of meat not higher, than with us. On the 
whole, therefore, they are actually better off than the poor of our 
Southern counties, where wages certainly do not average more 
than 10s., and a cottage can scarcely be had under 4/. Curiously 
enough, the skilled labourer in Picardy is scarcely so well off as the 
Gardeners are hired by the year, and I found 
that they get 500 francs, or thereabouts, with a cottage rent free 
and vegetables. Our gardeners in Southern counties can earn, as | 
a rule, 14s. a week and vegetables, and many of them get cottag: 
also rent free. 


simple labourer. 





But I may have generalized as to French gardeners 
from too few instances. 

There is one large portion of the French people which has im- 
proved marvellously in appearance in the last few years, and that is 
‘The setting up of the French soldier of the line used 
to be much neglected, but now you never see a man, however 
small and slight, who does not carry himself and move as if every 


the army. 


muscle in his body had been thoroughly and scientifically trained. 
And this is the actual fact. 
tary gymnastics which has ever been seen. 
town there 


They have the finest system of mili- 
In every garrison 
is a gymnasium, in which the men have to drill as 
The one close to the gate of 
the old town of Boulogne is an admirable specimen, and well 
worth a visit. Our authorities are, I believe, slowly following in 


regularly as on the parade-ground. 


| ride over. 


the steps of the French, but little has as yet been done. There fs 
no branch of army reform which may more safely be pressed on 
We have undoubtedly the finer material. The English soldier is 
a bigger and more muscular man than the French soldier, but is 
far behind him in his physical education, and must remain so until 
we provide a proper system of gymnastic training, which, by the 
bye, will benefit the general health of the 1 

iscles 


During our stay at Boulogne there was som 


ven, and develop their 


intelligence as well as their n 
very heavy weather 
A strong sou’-wester came on one night, and by two o'clock next 
day, when I went down, was hurling the angry green waves 
against the great beams of the southern pier in fearful fashion. 
The entrance to the harbour, as most of your readers will re- 
member, is quite narrow, not one hundred yards across between the 
two pier-heads. The ebb-tide was sweeping down from the north, 
the gale right off the 
tling and raging sea which brought one’s heart into one’s mouth to 
look at. 


and, meeting harboutr’s mouth, made a bat 
rhe weather was quite bright, and though the wind was 
so strong that I held my hat on with difficulty, the northern pier 
was crowded, as the whole force of the sea was spent against th 


We wert 
without being drenched 


southern pier, over which it was leaping every moment. 
in comparative shelter, and could watch, 
with spray, the approach of one of the fishing smacks of the port, 
I shall not easily forget the sight. W«¢ 
stood there, jammed together, rough sailors, fishwomen, cockneys, 


which was coming home. 


weather-bound soldiers, well-dressed ladies, a crowd of all ranks, 
the wind singing through us so that we could scarcely make our 
“l to talk. The sight 


ind ruddy brown sail of the 


nearest neighbours hear. Not that we want 
of the small black hull 


rising on the crest of a great wave, and the next moment all but 


smack, now 


disappearing behind it, took away the desire, almost the power, of 
speech. Two boats, manned with fishermen, pulled to the har 


1 


bour’s mouth, and lay rolling in the comparatively still water ju 


within the shelter of the southern pier head. It was comforting 
to see them there, though if any catastrophe had happened they could 
ll mack needed no 


But the gallant litth 
help. She was magnificently steered, and came dancing through 


never have lived in that sea. 


the wildest part of the race without shipping a single sea, seeming 
to catch each leaping wave just in the spot where it was easiest to 
As she slid out of the seething cauldron into the smooth 
water past the waiting boats the crowd drew a long breath, and 


many of us hurried back to get a close view of her as she ran into 


| her place amongst the other fishing boats alongside the quay. 1 


envied the grizzly old hero at the helm, as he left his plac e, threw 
off his dreadnought coat, and went to help the two men and two 
boys who were taking in the sail and coiling away the rojx 

from 
Their face 
were full 


shouting and congratulation above ; 
little 

struck me very much, especially the boys’, 

self-contained look one sees in Hook's pictures. 


so | went home; but 


much 
made 


There was 
but they answer, and no fuss. 
which 
of that quiet 
There was no other boat in the offing then, 


within a few hours heard that a smack had capsized in the harbour’ 


mouth, with the loss of one man. I only 
could have b 

On the 1st of October in every year there is a solemn festival of 
the seafaring people of Boulogne, and the sea is blessed by their 
ceremony, but was unable 


marvel how the rest 


n saved. 


pastors. I was anxious to wait for th 


todo so. There seems to be a strange mixture of trust in God 


and sup rstition in all Pp opl » who “oc py th 
There is a little chapel looking 


port full of thank-offerings of the sailors’ wives where the fish 


ir business on thi 


creat waters.” lown on Boulogne 


) to plead with God, and pour out the agony of their 
There are propitiatory gifts, too, by the 
shadow of a 


women go uj 
souls in rough weather. 
side of the thank-offerings, and th 
power in nature, to be bought off with gifts, darkens the presence 
of the There are traces, too, of 


a more direct idolatry in the town. In the year 643 of our era 


tyrannous 


true Refuge from the storm 


| the Madonna came to Boulogne in an open boat, so runs the story, 
| and left an image with the faithful, which soon became the great 


religious lion of the neighbourhood, drawing largely, and per- 
forming a series of miracles all through the middle ages. When 
Henry VIIT. took the town the English‘carried off the image, but 
it was restored in good condition when peace came, and as power- 
Iluguenots got hold of it half 
but an 


} 


ful as ever for wonder-working. The 
a century later, and were supposed to have destroyed it ; 
image, which at any rate did duty for it, was ultimately fished up 
out ofa well. Doubts as to identity, however, having arisen, the 
matter was referred to the Sorbonne, and a jury of doctors declared 
in favour of the genuineness of the article which was forthcoming. 
And so it continued to practice with varying success until the 


Revolution, when the Jacobins laid hands on it, broke it up, and 
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burnt it, thinking to make once for all an end of this and other 
idol-worships. But a citizen not so enlightened as his neighbours 
stayed by the fire, and succeeded at last in rescuing what he 
declared to be an arm of the original image, which remains an 
object of veneration still, and is said not to have lost all healing 
power. But it is far inferior in this respect to some drops of the 
holy blood, for the reception of which a countrywoman of ours has 
built a little chapel in the suburbs. 

Boulogne has all the marks of rapidly increasing material pros- 
perity which may be seen now in every French town, one of the 
many fruits of which is a wonderful improvement in the condition 
of the strects and thoroughfares. ‘The fine new buildings, the look 
of the shops and of the people, all tell the same tale. In fact, one 
comes away from France now with a feeling that, so far as surface 
polish and civilization are concerned, this is the country which is 
going to the front. Whether it goes any deeper is a matter upon 
which a traveller flitting about for a few weeks cannot venture an 
opinion. 

I came back in one of the daily packets to London Bridge, which, 
besides carrying 70 passengers, was piled fore and aft with cargo. 
‘There were 40) cases of wine on deck, besides other packages, 
which sorely curtailed our walking privileges. But the boats are 
good boats, and the voyage past Dover, through the Downs, round 


the North Foreland, and up the Thames, is so full of life and interest | 


that it is well worth making a long day of it, if one isa moderately 
good sailor. ‘The advertisements call it eight and a half hours, 
which means eleven ; but it is not a moment too long. 

Vacuvs VIArTor. 


ye | Drama. 


———< 
Tue only two noteworthy theatrical events of the past fortnight 
followed in most rapid succession. Mr. Webster, after closing the 
Adelphi with a speech in which he assured the audience that 
though the success of the season had been mainly based upon an 
illusion, it had been no illusion itself, re-opened the theatre in less 
than a week with a new drama, and introduced to the public, 
as a tragic actress in possession of her full powers, a lady who 


ny 


was only known to the English public as one of a family of | 


‘¢ infant prodigies.” Miss Bateman left England without leaving 
any decided impression as to her probable future. Since then her 
success in America has been marked and increasing, and especially 
so in the character which she now appears in at the Adelphi. 


Leah is founded to a considerable extent on Mozenthal’s Deborah, | 


an Italian version of which forms one of Ristori’s most favourite 
dramas. The Adelphi version, though clumsily constructed in 
many instances, still presents many powerfully dramatic points, 
and is certainly well calculated to display Miss Bateman’s peculiar 
powers. The scene is laid in a Styrian village towards the close 
of the last century, when many of the most barbarous laws of 
middle-age religious persecution were still enforced against Jews. 
A wandering family of outcast Israelites have been detected lurk- 
ing in the neighbourhood of a village equally remarkable for 
orthodoxy and superstition. The ignorant villagers, worked 
upon by the schoolmaster, whose excessive zeal for the faith is 
suspicious from the ‘first, believe the Jews, in defiance of the law 
which forbad their residencein the empire, are in search of Chris- 
tian children to sacrifice at their mysterious rites. ‘The family are 
in danger of dying from starvation in their hiding-place, when 
they are saved by Rudolph, the son of the village magistrate, who 
is attracted by the beauty of Leah. She, in return, loves him 
with intensity, and, notwithstanding her religious ties on one side 


and his father’s anger on the other, they agree to fly together. 


The schoolmaster, however, who is in reality a renegade Jew, 
fears lest he should be recognized, and, by craft, induces Ru lolph 
to believe that Leah has abandoned him for the sake of a 
heavy sum of money offered by his father, the truth being 
that the Jews, without Leah's knowledge, had thankfully ac- | 
cepted money as enabling them to escape, and that the 
schoolmaster, being recognized by the patriarch of the family, 
had murdered him, and ascribed the death to lightning raging 
at the time. Leah, ignorant of what has occurred, is spurned 
by Rudolph, who believes her utterly faithless for the sake of gold, 
is threatened with the law by the magistrate, who believes her to 
be breaking the bond under which she had taken his money. and 
wanders out into the world, crushed with the blow, cast off by 
her nation, and in daily danger of her life from the people. 
Rudolph utterly casts from his heart all memory of the avaricious 
sorceress who, he believes, had thrown an unhallowed spell over 
him, and marries, On the day of the wedding he encounters | 


! Leah. She curses him with the whole aroused fury of her Hebrew 
nature, and leaves him senseless with horror. Years pass on, and 
Rudolph and his wife live happily, notwithstanding a lingering 
dread of the vengeance or the witchcraft of the Jewess. At 
length, though broken down by five years of wandering, Leah 
ventures back again to the Styrian village for vengeance. She is 
discovered, and only rescued from violence by Rudolph’s wife. She 
| accepts shelter, with the hope of in some way gratifying her long- 
cherished hate. While alone with Rudolph’s infant daughter, medi- 
tating how she could best strike Rudolph through his child, she learns 
from the child's prattle that her name is Leah, that her parents 
constantly mourn for the wretched outcast Jewess, and, finally, 
nt on a mission of 


on finding that Rudolph is even then abs 
mercy on behalf of the Jews, she is gradually moved to relenting, 
and at last retracts her curse, and again goes forth as an outcast. 
She is seized, however, by the infuriated mob, and is only saved 
by the return of Rudolph. She lives long enough to denounce 
the schoolmaster as the renegade Jew, Nathan, and dies in the 
arms of Rudolph and his wife. 
Such are the principal events of the drama, and it is easily seen 
how completely the interest turns on the part of the Jewess, sus- 
tained by Miss Bateman, and notwithstanding not a few defects and 
drawbacks, few more striking impersonations have been seen of 
| late on the London stage. Miss Bateman’s voice is far from being 
| suited to a tragic actress, her accent is decidedly trans-Atlantic, and 
|her long fair hair is certainly not in accordance with the cha- 

racter. Buther acting throughout the many differing phases of 
| the character is most powerful, and all criticism on minor points 
| lost sight of in admiration of her genius. In the first act she 
| appears only for a few seconds at its close; but it is simply im- 
possible to doubt for one moment that a great actress is on the 
stage. Leah, threatened with instant death by the crowd, is only 
saved by the village priest, who lays his hand on her head and 
solemnly receives her under the protection of the crucifix he extends 
towards the people. She rushes to him for safety, and her wild 
| shudder as she discovers that she owes her life to the hated image at 


once reveals her power. Jer attitude alone, as she shrinks in 
| horror from the emblem of persecution to her and her nation is 
marvellously grand. Her acting in the earlier scenes with Rudolph, 
| full of Oriental poetic imagery, is of the highest kind, full of inten- 
sity, without an approach even to the ordinary rant of thestage. It is 
in the scene when she invokes the curse on Rudolph, perhaps, that 
she appears to the greatest advantage. Still mourning and heart- 
broken when she meets him, her fierce love suddenly turns 
into hate, and, as it changes, all the feelings of her creed and her 
race, so long overpowered by that love, as suddenly re-assert 
themselves. No mere rejected love turned into the bitterest 
+ 


| ° ° e 
|hate could lend such tones to the voice as those in which 


she hisses the words ** Miserable Christian!” at Rudolph. The 


grander, deeper, more enduring hate of a faith and of a race was 
needed. In the last act, where the determined purpose of years 
| melts away before the influences of the approaching death of which 
| she is conscious, the awakened reminiscences of her former love, 
and the scene of happiness she finds herself about to destroy, Miss 


Bateman shows herself truly a great actress throughout a long 
and most arduous scene. 
The other characters in the piece were all creditably represented, 


but in no instance call for any special comment. The two or three 
attempts to introduce low comedy, in obedience to stage * tradi- 
AMATEUR, 


tions,” however, are insufferable. 


> =< 
efe= em 
MR. CLOUGH’S POEMS. NEW EDITION.* 
Ir is creditable to English taste and culture that these fine poems, 


in spite of much ignorant, and some unexpectedly ignorant, 
criticism, have so soon reached a second issue, which is en- 
riched, we are glad to perceive, by several valuable additions. 
And yet one rather wonders why, in a generation whose best 
poets certainly take a good deal of intellectual culture to under- 
stand, Mr. Clough’s poems should not attain even a greater popu- 
larity than they have achieved. No doubt, his originating imagiua- 
tion and power of poetic Speech were by no means proportionate to 
the breadth and depth of his poetic nature, and, no doubt too, much 
of the individual charm of his poems depends on that fixed air of 
intellectual wisdom they contain, which cannot be appreciated by 
the large mass of readers. But certainly there are also elements 


|in Mr. Clough’s poetry of greater breadth and franker simplicity 


thanin almost any of his contemporaries. The only very great 





* Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough, Second Edition, Ediuburgh and London: 
Macmillan, 
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° } ] 4 } lal r try 
living po t—Tennys sc USI nplex in the wholes ture 
of his genius, which winds and spreads round all the brancl 
ing forms of | tellectual life, like a tropical creep 
round a forest t Mr. Browning, again, requi far mor 
intellectual « im to his ! purl I ig ind 

s thought than of Mr. Clougl { bu 


sau up 1 t evel s t 1 1 of 
melodious vers Mr. Matthew Arnold, equally thoughtful and 
pi \bably 1 i ltogether thinner and less 7 l 
~C ‘ =) . Mh 
than Mr. Clo tapers away mi lecided y into modern 





striking poems, the mo we are struck by something in tl 
broad natural handling, and a certain lustre o ht 1 their 
surface, whi rest to us a modern and intellectual 


Chaucer; and we think th ly breadth and simplicity 
were strongly marked in his countenance, of which we mucl 
regret that even this second edition contains no photograph or 


engraving. Of course, the whole essence of his genius is esse1 


tially chang l by ti t 
still higher intel! 
th ) ristic is onl 


striking and fundamental variati 


tual conditions of his age, and th 


il conditions of his personal career. But 
y t t strongly marked for 1 


nore 


ns, and had he lived to fill 


hara 





mol 


} 





completely with his individual genius, and to complete, the beauti 
al fragments of tales which are here entitled Za Mari Magn 
u 
every one would have noticed not merely an external resemblan 
in structur md scheme, but a very close n genius 
between the “Canterbury Tales y the English 
poetry, and this series by the latest representative of our aca- 
Saal hoo] I , me +} f 
demi ai sch i } 1, ay m this series, ft ] l I 
which is evident tuken from the “Canterbury T ee 
likeness we hav _ of is st ly marked in Mr. ¢ y 
longest and, | lx st poem—t Bot f Toper-na- 
Vuolich I TT ce love of t iatural 8 licities 
of life was } s stro t i ip his 
of describing " sa style ¢ 1, di t 
feeling for t 1 the t hildren t ea l 
the homely tlio lL patl stories rain 
and again filled us with these h ne a ti ( 
where the anal wa ) mu ais sed by th aul l- 
tellectual a f r times that st t was not sy t 


catch. 


edition, there is nly no main f dilfieu " 
resemblanes But t ! the simiia i met t ris 
from Mr. Clough’s own familia t pot l 
tales whose plan he was adopting, th ‘trait is « Lindy 
ecclesiastical fashion quite foreign to Cha rsa — 

[ 

ze | 

And l l l i 

| les 

UC" ' ‘ ; 

H ? 

In ar learnit : 

“ ; 








] ty ld 

A g elling set 

7] k l ! l s bl 
Up for iurch he ly stood 
No 1 he in life 

T lf fe. 

A S] freely d, 

At f his joke was not ashamed 

M it and laughed at it, | e, 
With young and old, and 1 and poor. 
H rmons frequently he took 


» standard reveren¢ 





he diff 








ifference could be quickly wn. 
Though sorry not to have a boy, 
His daughters were his : 
He plagued them, oft dr m each, 
] 


Was bold and hasty in his spec 
All through the house y 
He had his vocatives for all— 
Patty Patina, Pat became, 

Lydia took Languish with her nam 
iilippa was the Gentle Queen, 
And Phebe, Madam Proserpine ; 
TI lonyms for Mary Gwen 
ith every week again; 

of all the set 


, Was most 


u heard him call, 












the pet.” 
It is not the mere form here, it is the simple, direct manner of 


painting, which brings ba 








mem 
as we read the more intellectual poet of modern days. L 
again, at his f ng for man s vty, the mingled breadth an 
tender! s of his draw vy is keen § s f tl y sim 
f tr vyomanliness, | ymnstant p nee f true w 
it than ft t ] hi vid t bias for that v 
i tin the ] 1, though it may grow into a 
\ ] rtl lo ld not give ;—it Cha l 
nscious of t l t n his own inner mind a 
tas modern intellectual ' Chaucer d ribes 
L ¢ I nine ! lin In son f Blan ‘ Wi 
Joh Gaunt, t si— 
I g 
( nd sy ~ r 
Laug nd pleye 
~ g l } i 
I I trow t 
N is ! resore 
I 
eS 
N \ 
M ughte most lyke gold yt wv 
\ “ ; 
T) y y 
S ‘ , 
I ; 
XN ; 
I nd 
Al 
And now let us take an extract from f Mr. Clough’s t 
| \ } ; y 4 
‘ | 4 i i i > = 
\ | 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
‘ . 
| { y - 
\ 
\ lat l 
\ I tha y 
\ nit gy, f l il 
Ad dal i I I rer 
i ( a l nder t 
\ ut you f 
| 3 flame, of | gs 
And him feel t h L i in ;— 
| i t what foll lai 
OF « se, the parall must not be pushed too far, for « 
cel if yssessed of all the new culture, and striving to | 
I > it with his larg simple, healthy human tastes 
I ne quite a y man And, no doubt, Mr. Clough’s poet: 
isin nature and essence intellectual. Still there is no poet 
g ation whose intellectuality gives less the effect 
thinning and refiuing away life toa shadow than Mr. ( 
S subtlety as there is in him is of a broad, sweeping, comp 
hensive kind, not logical, but practical, not the fine instinct w 


which Tennyson, for instance, follows out, one by one, a bund 


had wy paths of imaginative reasoning, but the wide subt 


which hovers hither and thither over one or two of th 
creat chasms that separat thought from action. I'l 
ground quakes under his feet at points where generally 


i 


be 
imaginativ 
poetry is to 


would 
doubts 1 egin, his scarcely reach. 
exercise his imagination in depicting not so mu 
craving of the cultivated mind f 
What 
mental question which agitated Mr. Clough’s mind far mot 
In som 


universal feelings as the 
permission to surrender to them. 


deeply than the usual mystery about the soul's destiny. 
of his most path tic and characteristic verses he asks :— 


when face to face we see 








t we, 

Father of our souls, shall be, 
tells us, doth not yet appear ; 
did he tell what we are here ? 





supposed absolutely firm, and where ordinary men’ 
The effect on hi 


h 


am I? was the funda 
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O may we for assuran " 
Some arbitrary judgme .. 








And wilfully pronounce 
For this or that ’tis w 


tls We are here? 


Or is it right, and will it d 


To pace the sad ¢ 


illusion throug 












Ss ti result will yet 
Of what we are, together, h 





This, like almost all his poems of this class, presents the effect 
half-undermined by funda- 


mental doubts,—doubts suggest 
abandonel, but also to be partially maintained as a preserva- 


of a homely, simple, human beauty, ; \ 
xd, indeed, only to be parti uly 


tive against the blind, eager confidence of presumptuous faith 
The massive and genial sympathy which Mr. Clough feels with 
the 


social, is the first marked feature 


} 


nature, alike religi 
that 
ifting process begins of tracing 
is the tri 
them in the practical modern coaduct of life than it is possible 
to justily lleetu 


ctually ; 
to thei 


universal instincts of human us and 


poems ——then the them to 


their roots, showing how much wider st placed in 


nd then, when he has pared them down 
L 


have 


int 
miluimum ot meaning, and we been shown how 
impossible our whol 


that, 


+ 


uld be if they were given no greatei 
p rnitted, thou 


ile W 


validity than they ar *h with hesitation, 





} } Kieu | 


ubdtful, or rather bypot to 


anda d ietical confidene . take back 


something of their natura 
to be liable to all kinds of 

No doubt, this s 
that loo! 
and yields with cau 


authority, now that it is fairly shown 


’ presumptuous error. 
f Jarge, half- 


‘s upon natural instincts with a sor 





Th 


hand a certain | 
. 


human yearnings, in order not wholly 


moving forces of life, is not of a kind to | 


With Mr. Clough this suspe of human judgment was, un- 


fortunately, not supplemented by any confident belief in a divine 
answer to these large, vague yearnings, and consequently his 


always at oncesweet and sad. It is 
but m 


tone Is 


of such thor as the 





with the deep usical melancholy 





yundly and 








following, whose pathos shows how much more prof l 
deeply Mr. Clough thirsted for truth, than many of even the most 
confident of those who believe, with us, that there isa living water 
to slake that thirst :— 

To spend uncounted years of pain, 

Again, again, and yet again, 

In v ‘out in heart and 1 










lem of our bei 


prot 





knowing m 


Unto one’s latest 


re may 
breath to f % 
rhe premature result to draw, 


nd, and law, 


f our be 


Is this the « ’ 
And purpose 





g 
Yet even in poetry of this kind, which abounds in the volume, 


there is something of the same 


g large, hesitating melancholy that 


we should expect, if once a mind of homely, Chaucer-like wis- 
dom fell under a cloud of modern doubt. o 


ld 


touch the whole substance of life, not unkindly, with Mr. Clough’s 


Instead of applyin; 
itself, like the ordinary scepticism, to particular riddles, it wo 


questioning finger, treat the fundamental instincts which guide 





same half-confid 


love” the real affinity of nature 


us into our human relations with the c 





e, try to 
separate even in dealing with “* 
from the “juxtaposition” of habit, and 
determinate with the same quaint humour; and in things divine, 
it would state the problem as fairly, and substitute a 
pathetic hope for the solution with the same sad fidelity. 


show the problem to be in- 


sigh of 
It may 
be something of a fancy, but it is, at all events, a fancy that 
touches the border of truth, w 


hen we recognize even in the type 


of Mr. Clough’s genial scepticism something not entirely unlike 
the scepticism which might pervade the mind of a Chaucer 
watching, with the old homely shrewdness and the rich modern 
culture, the swaying tides of our theological debate, and clinging 
too closely itself to the human forn 
to come, with any clear personal conviction, out of the strife. 


1s of beauty and goodness 
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CUST’S WARS OF THE NINETEETH CENTURY 


Ix his two previous volumes of the * Annals” o 


this nturys 


| wars Sir Edward Cust had f 
his power and glory, and h cant 
beginnings of Wellington’s Eu umes 








before us record the events 1 { 
French Conqueror and the ul. 
For, as we re ked before l 
th se of th host of officers Ss 

of the six years beginning [t is 
mainly their story which is the story 

issues of their enterprises tl nded 
Cheir lives epitomize the mig ident 
they were brought face to fac n the field where bloody 
wars of the French Empire came to a sudden and perfect endiug 
For in the spring of 1815, just when Napoleon was pre] g to 
spring at a bound from Elba to Paris, the British Government 
were eager to send their great soldier to take command of tl 
British troops in Canada, and bring to a close a war originated 
in the interests of the slauve-power. Had Wellington a to 
cross the Atlantic, how different might have been th in 





ce in Vienna, without his skill and 
firmness in > well be conceived that the aliies 


would have been neither so 


At the -beginning of 1810 was 
greater part of civilized Euro II l hun 
Austria, not only by defeating its ies, but 
obtaining one of the daughters of that house a 
divorced the made ] 





Archduclhe 
entered the sa t I itima 
high state. Whoso mighty as he? Whose 
contend with his ? 





He was at pe ice With all the w rid except 


England. His soldiers, gathered from all nations, were free to 
come and go, to have and to hold, throughout Germany, and 
Italy, und Holland, and Belgium, and Switzerland, and the 


1 
greater part of the 
and of h s Chure 





Empire, and none could l say wl he limits of that might 
be; and his flat 3 lik l him to Charlemagne, who, Ii 
himself, was not a Frenchman There we but two Powers 
unconquered—the vast and sullen power of Russia, and the 


power of England. On 
the sea the Briti their island home they 
were unassailabl] nay, from this fastness they is 


ed forth and 


vexed the Conqueror by driving his legions from Portugal, 
presuming to disturb them in their work of subduing § 





Napoleon never seeins to have 
Sp nish war. IIe had 


appre¢ iated the 


begun to cheri 


importance o 


sh a fatal habit of under- 





! ting his opponents, and he could n com pre hend how his 
Marshals, with > fi s in their hands, could not o n 
the Sepoy General. So while he fed the warin the Peninsu] he 
meditated in Paris vaster ¢ There was Russia, twi 
aten in fight, but 1 ‘he friendship of Alexander 
for Napoleon, such as iration of the lesser for the 


oreate 
Napoleon’s vanity permitted hin 
But Napoleon did not c! 
the Czar. And 
experiencing strange reverses of fortune, contrived to frustrate, 
mntrived to dei 
Portugal and gain a platform whence he could work 





» detriment of Europe, had 
» Czar an equal 
he preferred to order 
Wellington, never beaten in battle, yet 


r, might hav 





while 


in succession, Soult, Victor, and Massena,—c iver 
for the 
delivery of Spain, Napoleon, although he chafed under these 


affronts from his old enemy, was thinking more of bending 
Russia to his will than crushing Wellington, and was meditat- 
ing that project which carried his eagles to Moscow. He 
not permitted to foresee how strong a power would grow up 


The 






Vas 


firhts at 
Talavera and Busaco, and Fuentes d'Onoro and Albuera,. 
small affairs contrasted with the great 


under the fostering care of the British General 
were 
battles of the Empire. 
But Napoleon, of all men, he the conqueror of Italy, should have 


} 


known what a great inflnence a capable man can exercise with 


ise he had grown accustomed, 


ich to accomplish much, that he 


small means. Perhaps it was beca 


with m now despised one who 
was steadily accomplishing much with little. So he left Welling- 
ton to first and then another, while he himself 
revolve in new fields. He 
and as Russia did not surrender, he collected the armed 

* Annals of the Wars of the N th Century. By the Hon. Sir I 
D.( -L., Lieutenant-Gei t British Army, &e. Vols. ILL, 


Murra 


one Marshal 


d schemes of summoned 


conquest 


> Thr 
Russ a, 





ard Cust, 


aud IV. London: 
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with these he felt and 1,800 unwounded men, the rem: 





He crossed the British sold , Stood thiumphant on the fatal hill!’ it Sir 


f Ni " he was in Paris Edward say imighty mass of 1,800 brave me remnant 
1 the ¢ \ Army in lessthan six of the 6,000 who i short time previous had deemed iselves 


ry from the French, long down thes hy But e battalions on t fatal hill stood 





and had |] wretched resources there in sadly diminished ranks.” Su ely the faculty of b ering 
: placed at rnment caused him | q ition l not go m fart lie 
! 1 \ he had delive In act l errors of narration Sir Edward gs rpasses h | 
Andalusia Ss fastened himself more strong stot Vaterloo eampaig He s " ve 
t In 1813, while Napoleon | fallen s hat under » dominion of M. Thiers | 
nat ‘ ' iseless blows with th l repetition of t sert t Bourmont deserted on 
f f i | 1 12 I \ LISpos 8S on the part N ? 
: defeats, W Dour ta ted on t morning t loth. It is asse l 
: triumph { \ hat « t é il t 15th t French outpo were 
Germ ‘near Sombre V is they were on the other side 
: down I 8 Sir Edward tells us tha the cavairy a t 
7 Gern y ts left v lin t city i issels were red oO 
2 The cont march at four in t norning by the roads leading to Enghien 
l : . : : 
) vet | S outemned him. In another year, German and | aud Nivelles. lhere were no cavalry at Brussels, and the 


Russian, Briton and Portuguese, had rushed over the frontiers, | troops there were ordered to march to Quatre Bras. 
and had tated peace in tue French c ipital. } 


man all means had become one of th arbi 





of E l the unscrupulous slave of ambition had |“ frasne,” that is, in the camp of Marshal Ney! It is positively 

, " . . ~ . '*) ‘ 4 ‘ j 4 ; 4 ! ssl 

. been prov l with a refuge in the island of Elba. Military | st A that Ziethen was attacked on the morning of the Lith, 
duty had t l over military glory. In another short year | When not a l’reuch soldier had cressed the frontier, Sir Edward 





the exile of fl itered the lists again, and rode 





course I ‘ It was m sery to him to meet with utter | Quat jras early on the morning of t Lot Wit is al 
defeat, t ter misery to meet with that utter defeat at the | Seven he was wa ting for orders, and he only got the:n abou 
. hands of the verer of Spain, the English Sepoy General whom | ten yclock. Wellington coming fro Bry is made to bring 
; he had th t beneath his notice. ‘The “Annals” of these six | up with him to Quatre Bras Van Merle’s horse, who came up 
l years ) une to pass that Napoleon fell and Wellington | from Nivelles, that is, from t ) sid j whol 
rose; and, perlia it was not for their author to tell wh rhe | story the brilliant action at .Quatre Bras is 1 ina 
| reader, if servant, will ] ible to supply the deficienc ! \ ld l'rusting biindly to M. 7 Sir Edward adopt 
und tra ym of the causes which ruined fi pinnac] 1is spick and span, but erroneous D’Erlon en 
: to bas yf Imperialism built up by Napol i ie might easily have t L by ry to t i l 
‘ \\ vis ld say the sto was i anda ! ] hi ) $ rm 50 1 10u I r, t l 

We wish w 1 reverse the opinion recorded in t i ts t isprints in t irst p shed vers Wel 


if faithfully done it would have been so useful, that we really | tiv erro nerease. Tue for f Soignies is said to | 


in the third and fourth could nowhe 




















in the fir and second volumes We Say typographical t hav 1 cha i Vv h t i La Haye Sain : F 
. because it is impossible to believe Sir Edward Cust did not | instead f the Prin of Orange, who is described as 
know bett But this dees not excuse him. Itis an insult t ing with t reserves at Merbes Brai In one pag 
the reader to inflict on him this mass of misprinting. Names| we are told that Lobau’s corps on the field consisted of three 
are misspelled on every page. Six months ago* we drew up| divisions, which is incorrect; in another, that it consist rd 
a portento list of errata. If it were worth while, that list | of tw { h is correct. Vincke'’s brigade, which was half a 
could be riv Here we have ** Aqueda” for Agueda, “ Va m : is ] in La Haye Saint After Reille’s onset yn 
for Valazé, * Bonet” for Bounet ; * Clarapeéde’ again stands for Hou mont, after D’Erlon’s vhole in intry corps had b 1 Sent 
| Claparéde, “ Roquev” for Roguet, “ Paylon” for Pahlen, “ Paston- | against the left, we are told that no attack had yet been ma 
| neaux” for Partonneaux, “ Angereau” for Augereau, ‘‘ Charles | upon position of Mont 5 ean. Noth can ex 1 th 
Altea” fur Charles Alten, “Gizon” for Giron, “ Marassin” fox ynif 1 we now get involved in. Horse and foot, on both sides 
Maransin; St. Ouen is spelled “St. Onin ;" Ménilmontant | are misplaced and described as doing what they never attempted, 
: appears in two different shapes; the same liberty is t ken with |and could 1 have attempted, being sewhere. the fatal 
, the name of the Russian General Mezenzov, while another | influen of so ther writer who must 
' Russian is defrauded of his due share of glory by being set) be as confus 1ecous as Thiers is clear and erro 
forth in print as “ Pitsnitzki;’ France obtains a new river, | neous, has evid comp possession of the mind of 
the “Saal,” and many of her towns are named afresh; the | Sir Edward, and it would require two or three pages to rectify 
Bavarian Wrede becomes, in two different places, “ Weide ;” | all his misstatements. We have only pointed outa few. The 
" and even the well-known patronymic of the late Lord Seaton is | names of placesa 1d men are printed more wildly than ever, and 
: spelled like that of a defunct publisher. But these are not the |add to the confusion. An 1 this is the sort of story of Waterloo 
only errors of a careless reader. ‘There are plenty of a careless | which, at this time of day, is placed in the hands of the public on 
| writer. For instance, we read, page 63, Vol. LV., “Wellington | the authority of a Brit sh Lievtenant-General—a gallant old 
| happened to be on the bridge of Sauroren, accompanied by Lord | soldier, but very indifferent historian! We must repeat that the 
| Fitzroy Somerset, at the very moment that Clausel advanced | innumerable misprints, the careless writing, and the 
along the brow of the hill from Zabaldica, whence, seating himself | blunders of these volumes ought to prevent them fro 
: on a stone under the immediate range of the hottest fire, he coolly | ac epted a yywhere as aut ientic history. 
pencilled an ord he we. Who is he? Will the reader believe erenc ard — 
| that the real he who wrote the order, not on a stone, but on th STORIES OF MONOMANIA-* 
parapet of t bridge, was not Clausel, but Wellington? Again, | Tuts is a remarkable book. Imaginative power is apt, in general, 
he seys, of Moreau, at Novi, “such was his activity that he had to m resent life in one almost invariable direction. Whether 
| three horses killed under him during his endeavours to obtain the | it deal with the play of character, or the force of passion, or the 
victory Borrowing Napier’s famous climax in his account path f sentiment, it generally represents life as too interesting, 


Aibuera, Sir Edward turns it upside down, and actually makes more interesting than the truth; and if it fails to do this, it 
. ” " . r 5 | . 1! 7 . , 
r wrote that the French strove in vain | fails to interesting itself, and becomes incapable of literary 





: the victors fly. Nal 
| to repel the fusilier itive power st heighten the colours of life, 


French, “breaking off like a loosened cliff 


yrigade, and that the mighty mass of effect. Imagit 
adl 


went h low l gir ld nish to its monotony 





we a . md 
be i mn Ma Ly ts 


yut one instance of first-rate imagi:.ative power 


the steep, the rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, | and its cares. In 





* See Spect } 


Si Ia es ; ll As M s of a Monom ¢« London: W. Freeman. 
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that we remember has it hitherto been otherwise. De Foe seeme: 
to stamp his wonderful pictures on copper, making them at once 
as dull and wretched as the wretchedest and most arid life, and 
yet, from the extraordinary vigour and minuteness, the dingy 
fidelity, the sordid earthiness of his workmanship, he carries away 
the attention of his readers w th as much success us if th y had 


themselves been plunge l into that world of leaden cares, and gains, 


and risks, and crimes, and daugers. He was the Vulcan of 


Znglish writers of fiction, who forged all his works of art out « f 


a base metal, yet forged them with a truly godlike skill and 
dexterity, and rises himself before the imagination as a limping 


smith begrimed with the smoke and dust of his own workshop, 


yet moulding his drossy material in a furnace of unearthly heat. | 


The present writer is, to a certain extent, of the school of De 
Foe. There is not a little of the same power of presenting the 
dinginess of life with a minute fidelity that rivets our attention, 
without adding to it a particle of imaginative lustre. He 
generally works, like De Foe,in copper, and frequently succeeds, 
like De Foe, in graving his notion on it so deeply and indelibly 
that it is even more striking than if it had had in it more of the 
transmuting touch of ordinary imaginative insight. Like De Foe, 
he almost always succeeds in making you think he is copying 
directly from actual experience, and not really creating at all. 
He produces an impression exactly in the same way as De Foe, 
by telling you avxiously about the articles of furniture in the 
apartments of his heroes, by the particularity with which he 





mentions how many times they went up and came down stairs 
on a certain interesting morning, when they got their breakfast, 
of what it cousisted, and all such little minutiz, which would be 
intolerable if they did not carry with them the air of absolut 
and indisputable reality—that minute faithfulness of actual 
rative that makes one listen as to a verbal account of scenes 
personally witpessed by the narrator of which every detail 





still fresh in his memo 

Yet there tories than D 
Foe ever adn ( l i l 
just in the way in wh ve mind 
would seize them, are peculiariues 
and cast in given typ tempt at all to 
colour a picture, no: chara ’ 
whole,” yet asingle face of it is ¢ nerally left sha ply sta ( 
on the narrative, though only one face. Of course, this is ial 
to the very plan of delineating monomania, whicl 1 
intellectual design than De Foe would ha y ly adopted 
Take, for example, oue of the most unpretending of all these 
stories,—scarcely, indeed, a story at all,—* The Cynic.” When 
the tale is told, we do not feel that we know the man execs pt 
on the one side on which his eccentricity has developed itself. 


Yet how thoroughly we understand that,—the profound mortili- 
cations in early life which made the boy acutely sensible to the 
absurdities of young enthusiasm; the discovery that the fait!ful 
dog on the stage was faithful only to a concealed sausage, not to 
his master ; the discovery that the lock of auburn hair, which, as 
he had hoped, was a voluntary keepsake from his lady love, had 
been really made up by her brother from the hairs left in her 
comb and hairbrush; the shock of seeing the 1 vely Italian 
actress, who was playing the part of Juliet, take off on he 
beautiful lips an éxact imprint of the burnt-cork moustache of 
her impassioned lover; the overpowering impression produced 
by the clergyman’s wish that his congregation could have tails 
to wag to show their interest, or want of interest in his dis- 
courses ;—all these, and many more than these accidental 
mixtures of the ridiculous with a certain personal excitement 
of feeling, engender naturally before our eyes that morbid dis- 
position to laugh at anything serious, which made the Cynic a 
partial monomaniac :— 

“T was hardly ever in church, when, during sermon time, it [this 
notion of tails wagging] did not present itself to my mind. If a pet 
parson entered the pulpit, I immediately saw all the feminine tails 
wagging. If he spoke of the duties of children to t 
senile male tails wagged; if of the dutie 
riors, all the matronly tails were in 








S Ol serval 





sermon, when all bent forward to st p 
appeared a simultaneous wagging of he ¢ 


The return of this feeling I alone fear.” 

But though all the stories of monomania are necessarily based 
on a certain leading idea or impression, which furnishes the 
root of the monomania, the author's power is not exclusively, per- 
haps not chiefly, shown in the delineation of this absorbing idea 
or impression,—but rather in the powerful use of ¢ mmon-pl: 
incident in piecing together the story which serves as the scene 
and background for the monomania. Some of the stories—as, 





for example, “ A Doctor's Wooing,”"—are connected very slenderly 


+} -} ] 


indeed with any aberration of mind; and the morbid anat 





which is never overdone, is often quite thrust into the ba 
ground. In the last, and, in some respects, most striking tal 


” ste 2 > : — “f.)] 





** Memory in Madness,” t z madman is very powerfully 

described, he is certiinly but secondary in tl tory, whi 
iterests even more by its excessive realism, by the minute 

St ming of the incidents, than y th striking pi ture O: th 


religious monomaniac. 
Indeed, it is one of the characteristic excellences of t 


pictures of monomania tliat, instead of connecting it, as } 





are too apt to do, with highly-wrought genius and too gi 
wealth of nature and sentiment, the author realizes, and mak 
The stories al 


assume that monomania arises in a failure of the faculties round 


his readers realize inteusely, its utter drearines 





a given centre of thought, in a paralysis of power along a given 
line of mental direction unaccompanied by any parallel paralysi 
of interest, so that the patient busies himself involuntarily on a 
subject on which he has lost the power of bringing his faculties t 
bear. And further, they make us feel that these morbid cent 
of partial imbecility are, cetris paridus, more likely to spring 
up in minds below the average in general power than in thos 
above them, though the centre of the disease itself will eften be on 


the noblest or most sensitive side of the mi 





1. The monomania is 
painted throughout as rooted in the weakest point of a weak o 
weakened mind, the dreariest side of a dreary exist-nce (the ouly 
exception being, perhaps, in the case where mouomania—if such 
it can then be called—is absolutely nothing but a physical result 
of intemperance, a mild case of delisium tremens). Lu every other 
case, itwill be found that the author pictures the monomania as an 
attempt of weakened faculties to work uponan overstrained nervous 


string, so that all mental power disappears just when the wish t 











deep st. Th imaginative int rest popular y attached to 

dreariest of all mental states, is very like the imaginatiy 
charm of the autumnal t whose gorgeous spots of colouri 
l but marks of local ( When th colours i ni 
re already flyi t s a partial decomposition i 
structure which may show how many brilliant prismatic shad 
really entered into tl light of ev -day common sense and 
common feeling,—and so the monomaniac’s sorrow or the 0- 
mmaniae’s cunning may stri the perceptions of other men mor 
keenly than the | ly lov ll of every-day life. Still 
t more conspicuous shades of tho t and feeling are more 
couspicuous only because they lay bare, as it were, the dee 





membrane of the intellect or heart; anl if painted as they are, 
and not merely as adding to the picturesque effects of a situation, 
they should give a sense of infinite dreariness such as this author 
most truly paints. His power of delineating the leaden weariness 


and exhaustion of ordinary wretchedness and toil—that vacancy 
of mind which comes of overtasked effort in common life, enabl 


him to paint the still greater, though more siriking, dreariness o 
monomania with remarkable truthfulness of effect. Take, for 


instance, the powerful and partly humourous description of the 





escape of the two monomaniacs from asylum, their railway 





journey to London, and its results. he ove who relates tli 


whele is a monomaniac only on the subject of mechanical for 

After an enfeebling attack of typhus fever, into which, aft 

a favourable crisis, he had relapsed, he observes, as he fancies, 
during his recovery, that the force with which a ballet is dis- 
charged from an air-gun is far greater than the force employed to 
condense the air in the barrel of the gun, and thereupon there 
rises before his mind a dream of an infinite multiplication of 
force which would enable him, if he chose, to de Stroy the eartl 

This subject is kept in abeyance in his mind while he is 
secluded from all the means and appliances for mechanical ex- 
periment, and kept in a tranquil corner of the world ; but he has no 
sooner escaped, and isin the railway train, than these visions dilate 


His com- 


panion, Madame Reumont, isa governess, who has taught Greek 


before his relaxed uaderstanding in tenfold grandeur. 


history to young pupils at a tension of effort to herself that has 
resulted in the belief that she is Xerxes,—and the first glimpse 
of a soldier or volunteer throws her into inextinguishable grief in 


the prospect of her mighty army’s destruction, while occasionally it 





prompts her to put herselfat its head and direct its movements. Both 
monomaniacs are perfectly sane on all oiler subjects, and keenly 
alive to each other's weakness. The following passages from 
the di scription of the j urney of escape will show the admirable 


workmansbip of the writer :— 





train moved off. I k he car and 
poke not a word to my I er obs ition about my 
expression of countenance h extren n I 
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\ R l ised 1 { ln 1 i 
g l loment pT nt \ fu ind 
a and Mme. R 
x ta} ¢ ” } } 
gart} I won ld su t—t 
me they u ore Ast had 1 
= 1 rrow of t l ‘ ‘ ling | 
vil t ke into a loud rh each t " " ] 
rd g g r att 
Ica y ter lI 
I it i reed M R to | I 
. c eat. of ‘ } s ‘ 
entreaty gesture, w lid pass wit 
the sold 3 i cht g in m 
ge . P . Bad 
pa 4 : - }, int a wpe ‘ ; 
sort of rad ry had them only to laughing at M 
I but was d ‘ 
l s of was p fi 
w ) Ww } l ] ml l f « + 7 
is right, and they would stand up for her. Som l het 
ich an ill-looking humbug as I was, and join t party 
an the 1abl 3 1s t l 
‘IT had ] 1 y to l 1 
roucghts nad t tu 1 natural i? n I had 1 
to such a dan is degree i ipid a h t trair 
rolling on ¢ 1, in no slight ma to that t 
I ) IT: he l tt , + | 
at! tha id . me w t} ly be possible t rry 
‘ ‘ . i 
»m vent lel l the motive-pow for pi 
p gra lway i ¢ y wostain Ir t np 
f pursuing t I ight ov t l 
i ] I Q l ud I 
ft : Bale 1 nefit t : d 
) t Dos tha ] n ht tert 
tiv st ‘ univ I l 1 
le ld | f 
ir of l t 
the deat lual l N I us 1 I 
ald g if V l 
that I v I 
| ea ] passages s wing ! lalhz? I ] ] 
to the minu uid plodding imagination of De Foe in 
] } } sant ] +] ] . + ] 
—as, forexample, the description by the clergyman t os 
which inl l him to resort to brandy before the fu ul of hi 
only son. But these will be sufficient to show the dreary p 
not uusprinkled with humour, with which t su fi 
book is treated, though they will not show the skill with 
the attention of the reader is of 1 iv l on details stu USL 
common-place and ieaden-coloured, which read like exact images 
of the every-day miseries of every-day poverty. 
MR. FOSTER ON DECISION OF CHARACTER, 
Ir is not, perhaps, difficult to understand why these Essays 


have passed through thirty editions, or why the thirtieth has been 


included in a series which contains nothing that is not still in 


continuous demand. Any book which is not duli, and which may 


be read on Sunday in Evangelical houses, is sure of extensive sal 


‘‘Pious”’ books, with a few great exceptions, are so insufferably 
bad, and the English middle class makes up for so many vices by 


strict observance of Sunday, that any work of decent interest 


which can be read by the y une without conc ulment, and 
by the old without fear of ‘‘scttin 1 bad example,” is s 


of a wide demand. The real 





l 
not why these Essays sell, but why, after thirty editions, they 
still quoted by those who are not afraid of literature so 


ae ee . } 
less didactie and 


rool 


4 2 . ‘ “a 
able for originality of thought, though their author was ’ 
: , 


self a decidedly original man. They are not very liberal in 


tone, for though John Fost»r was the first Evangelical Dissente: 


who ever risked name, and position, 
hell 
iell 


Asia, and Calvinists retained with delight, 


md happiness to denou 


which Catholics imported from 


the popular ideas about 


he kept his liberality 
for his theological writings, which have been circulated far less 
They d >» not 
always a little involved 
antiquated. Yet, as we said, they are read and admired by men 
not given to sermons and satiated with essays; and we believ: 
the cause to be this:—Such readers read first the “essay on deci- 
the 
was a natural short of 
not that of a genius, not 


widely. charm by their style, for the sentences 


are beginning to seem more than a little 


and arrive, from that essay alone, at con- 


thinker only 


sion of character,” 
clusion that John 
the very first grade. His mind was 


Foster 








lard Library. Thirtieth Euit 


* Foster's Essays, Bohn’s Sta 
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posses 1 Of that rare combination ol powers wh i We Cail 
intu had a grasp over data, a faculty of assimilat- 


yn into a consistent whole very rarely 


f l , men of his somewhat prejudiced school. The 
uder feels, as he wales—for it is wading—that the anthor was 
.man who had never recetved a thought in his life, who had 


for himself, who understood and did not 


hat nesses, and who, as he understood the real difficulty, 
so also could suggest a working cure. Most teachers of his 
class ar istomed, when assailed upon any moral or semi- 

ral question, to ascribe the difficulty either to mental deficiency 


rto waut l, or to a positive distaste for the sound moral 
view. Foster assuines, on the contrary, that a man may hay 

lifficulties in striving to do what is right, without being eithe 

1 scoundrel or ah pelessly feeble fellow. Instead of denounc- 
ing, a3 mo pr wchers do, he takes a hin from the secular 
physician, shows by acute diagnosis thit he understands the 
patients complaint, and then tells him how to seek a possible 


le } ; } +1 +? +; 
ult is that he is probably the one strictly didactic 


teacher whos p 


precepts were ever obeyed, one of the few who ever 
led in 


1 1 } . ¢ 
uly changing the Character ol 
nowever, d 


lecide the moot point 


stinguish. We ara not venturiag to 
whether character iu its essence can ever 
be altered, whether pride, for 


yntroi Of the 


‘ : 
example, is not a quality as much 


length of the fingers, or 


the colour of the hair. Itis possible, though there are strong facis 
n tl ther side, that apart from miraculous influence, the con 
Fiou it result of powers, circumstans 8, inheritances, and 


- ‘ iat , 
cies, wliich we call character, is as permanent as 





the shade of the skin, the size of the eye, or the height alter 
twenty-on No man by taking thought can make himself 
credulous, any more than by taking thought he can add a cubit 
to | tature. But there is a debateable ground, in which t 
ess aracter or permanent tend y of every man is so 
mixed up with his habits as to be abso ly inseparable ther 
rom und this John Foster sei l sO man, tor examp! 
ro tim could possibly make hin brave; but a strong 
fai 1 Providen or a determined hal facing every danger, 
would so restrain this timidity that, though still existing, it 


nu quite rid himself 


of that purely physical impulse which thco uns call anger and 
men of t world hot temper, but we see every day how men, by 
continued self-restraint, by cultivating tl habit of fairness, and, 
" ll, by ridding the mind of self-seeking—the greatest 
uuse of bad temper,—can acquire the serenity other men 
enjoy without an effort. In these two instances, the ex- 
ssiv pressure from without, the contempt with which 
Northern races regard cowardice, and the social obloquy pro- 
uced by bad temper, compel the sufferer to exert his will to 


overcome the habit of his organization. Ina third and equally 
frequent case, that of a man born vacillating, there is no such 


this instance, therefore, that teaching is 


ill the foibles except envy, indecision is, perhaps, 


and it is, in 
most uselul. O! 


» most injurious, and the one which it is hardest to correct. 


For it exists most strongly in those natures which, from their 
gentleness, and habit 
buttressed by 
habit of 


feminine elements—their affectionateness, 


y, are ol all others most likely to be 
und likely to fall into 


advice. It exists, too, 





most the ruinous 


ul like most dk ficiencit Ss, 


invariably in a semi-completed form, as an imperfect 


hardly perceptible even to its victim himself. Complete 
ses and circumstances, operative 


ae . 
extending to all c 


when thelr is but one course. und uncorrected 


even by 
» of the most painful of human 


is thus described 


as 1L 18 On 


indecision, Such as 


weaknesses. It is half 


by Foster, an indecision which has a root in the conscience 


as well as the temperament, which is the curse of men’s lives. 
advanced a considerable way towards a 
» from it, till neces- 


impels him upon it. 


\ man has, perhaps, 
decision, | ‘rs at a small distance 


hand than conviction, 


it then ling 
sity, with a stronger 
He cannot see the w hole length of Luc question, and susper ts the 
part beyond his sight to be the most important, for the most 
essential point He fears that cer- 
tain possible consequences, if they should follow, would cause 
He 
wonders how this or the other person would have acted in the 
eagerly catches at anything like a respect- 


and stress of it may be there. 
him to reproach himself for his present determination. 


same circumstauces ; 
able precedent; would be perfectly willing to forego the pride of 
setting an example, for the safety of foll wing one; and looks 
anxiously round to know what each person may think on the 
subject ; ions to which he 


j while the various and opposite opi: 
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listens, perhay n! re to found his pei " tra tions in her beliefs. Buts id | yur the f life that s! 
of thought by which 1 id hoped to reach his « ». | could not | She lo l with } lmiration on the 
Even when that conclusion is obtain t t yl s disregard of that humdrum standard I i I nited 
that might not be brought a few d ek yd = ture could not escaj and she cast her kreutzers i the lap 
tation by a man of respected understan sa Pt it ywrothers Grimm as a us t I ho 
dent tone,‘ Your pl udicious ; yours tion t felt s must pay tonnage and pounda l 1b Ol 
the event will disap] ™ FP 01 m ] cusiom, but yet respected mos yin r st eart thos 
minds precisely so constituted, a ialf at least of t 1 are who could defy it. For her part, tr s she could yuld not 
aware of the mischi fwithin. Itis to such men that John Fost implicit] ecept t st t that eating particular ple 
addressed himself with ad\ " t is seatt lt vould ma th 1S $ nos wood ! S miles 
whole essay. we are reluctant!v compelled to summarize. It through forest and over hill, while the a-similation a still 
briefly this. Upon allo ; < ife which are not of t st | more amazing pear would ise ft rapid “ abso n of all 
importance, thin! ‘ lily and clearly as y 1 will this morbid secret ) vat 1a few minutes. B st 
allow you to do, com} that t ht to ing y to ¢ would least testify res S ) nded j 
of conclusion, and ther 1 tt lusion W t ] s i nad ior t i i yield ' 
ing any human being. ( uw thought, continuous thought, and, it. And the only thing that ja upon oO nerves in these 
silence—all exercised on the daily trifles of life—t habits, delightful reprints of Mi. Bolin’s is tos 1inthea tomed 
which are none of them difficult, will so harden the mind asin a uniform and stamped with the well-known insignia of h 
very short period to make it incapable of indecisi ! i] instructive library They a ot library books, they ai 
good of the chan t woul , 1 article to ill t yf the spirit of which it may be said, as Wo I said of 
social good hus never been better described than in t ph | Milton his soul was like a star, and d t apat I t the 
from the essay :—* Another advantage of this character is, that volum which contains the record of the ‘I'welve Dancing 
it exempts from a great deal of interference and obstructive an- | Princesses and the Golden Goose, or that which contains Han 
noyance which wan irresolute man may be almost sure to ene iter | Christian Andersen’s Ugly Duek and False Collar, in t same 
Weakness, in ey ry form, tempts arrogauce; and am may | eries with an “ Lilustrated Guide to t Knowled f Pottery,’ 
allowed to wish for character of a kind with which stu y and | aud an “ Illustrated Young Lady’s Book,” is I] inging two 
impertinence may not make so free. When a firm, decis : juisite humm birds in u y c 
recognized, it is curious to see how the space clears around a} an embal loyst wd i mn 
man, and leaves him room and freedom. T disposit to in- It enhances the great pleasu f turnin to these inex- 
terrogate, dictat r ban Dt ves a respectfu rausubl intains of child ° t 5 produced 
distance, judging it not um » keep the peace \ s 1 t nstance with the y sune pict \ Cruikshan 
of so much en \ A co t ’ 1 s s. and t raptured the vision of é t s. Vi ta I that o 
he wills with ordinary f ilen t ( ( i the el lressing tl lves! When 1 pleasure in ; 
tended to perplex or instruct nd intimida het isers and shi ( beto I l 
was d sed to attack him. T if t in 1 t wreternatural joy? \ that t : t V 
fate, that the de so inflexib L spirit | 1 en naked at lea it i \ I ven con 
I : \ | t l 1 or aress e] bef { | y| i made 
n ever 1 3| them th little gar ts. How the tr rs sustained strain 
mental t f the ar f 195° ( led fl t 1 the legs of 
) ) ne of the elv nelined t h ol Mr. | shank alon 
ved, still sells s 10Ws. and no one ¢ ( ld 3 y ha lus ho in ¢ 5 
' ul ris brushed. Again, w ] i f iz issment 
sit on that soldier’s countena vhos Vv into 
t [nfinite like an early ticipa t At] teleg | 
THERE isas ry that me of the brothers Grimn : i | eable:—<in fwhich capacity, ind 2 lj a to acted. for 
he Visit from a iittie girl Who inquired if his name was Grimm, Mtl) here a his two comradd stari: at him a@hast who have been 
he had written the German Fairy Tales, and, on 1 iving a satis- | futched from a distance nv mi sudden ap a 
factory answer, then and there pr ted him with two kreutzers, | jy their path of this extraordi . vy nasal d ' it. and have 
to which, she said, he had been some time entitled. On nquir- | traced it np to itss a ee - How 
ing the nature of his claim to that important sum of money, it | , turally the victim himself press a loft hand the 
appeared that at the end of one of their most marvellous tales | ,,, bid : orvan. evidently overpowered by t itv of 
it was arbitrarily divected that any little r » could not cneczing effectually down a tunnel of su nos i eietnel nai 
accept every detail thereof in its heart of he forfeit 2s el perhaps — sided to ahevten the least] the heary 
aforesaid sum to the narrators. Now the little giri had combined | , stenary curve that his head has to sapport ring it as 
the pleasure of the tale with the pleasure and spiritual pride of | co, possible to the earth. His ight hand nded as if 
childish incredulity, and felt keenly, therefore, the moral claim | demo) strating to his comrades the absolu ; lity of v. 
on her purse for the fine demanded. That, we conceive, is true ing his nose, and expostulating with them for not having per- 
immortality, such ds no other person of cur generation, except formed that operation for him at the other end of the organ 
the Messrs. Grimm, and Hans Christian Andersen, are ever lik ly | before they travell 1 up to its so Azain, just look 
to attain, What other names of our own day will ever represent that pictu e of Dummling with the golden goose which has 
like these the anxious accuracy of memory and exquisite regu-! the eyrious pr yperty of causing t indissolu adhesion o 
— - 3 'y st a _— vane g0 aren, ej he hundr dt ' | every one who touches it, or who touches any one else in a direct 
ime, the marvels of the true fairy s ory? Mr. Bohn has pub- chain of communication with it, except iis mas'er. Dummling is 


ishe: wo or ‘ee braries of iohtyv ar axcellent = 2 . . ‘ ‘s ‘ 
lished two or three librari of wei hty and excellent work coing down hill with the goose under his arm, with an air of 
standard works they are called—which people like to have (unread “ai 





ce iocmce ; ; itely ignoring the lengthening human chain belind him, 
on their shelves, just as those who go vovages like ] e life- RES . 1 . 
: She 7 i ast : at pa, ees like to have | l ants his staff firml to resist the evid pressure on 
servers ‘ir Ss nicl ra) Ire they half-an-l] 1) , m ° » > 
preservers in their trunk Which 1t W uld take them half-an-h hi back. Th vy innkeeper’s dau ter tre the first 





i 
of calm inteliigence to get at, and a quarter more to inflate and 


links in the chain which the golden goose draws after it, then } 
; 


4 fasten on), such books as “ Roscoe’s Leo X.,” or “ De Lolme on follows the bouncing priest in surplice andl wig, with the free 
. . . ~ * . - Ws ‘ , 4 ue ait : Sul abt ‘ ° ’ 4 i abit s 4 

the Constitution of England,’—but these two books. “ - ” ; : i gah bees : : 
ad t these two books, * Andersen,” | and lifted in declamation, while the attenuated clerk, obvious!y 


and * Grimm,” of which he has now given us del ’ 
delightfully illustrated, shor t have been injuriously desig- | },; , . P le] } 

ghtfull; trated, should not bave been injuriously desig-| jim, rushes behind, closely followed by the two labourers with 
nated volumes of a Standard Library. No little girl would ever : . 
have saved up two kreutzers to pay a fine enjoined in a 


i 





making responses under some vague hope that they will liberate 


pickaxes, while a little street urchin, in great delight, is evidently 
saying, “Oh jiminy!” to himself as the train passes, or inquiring 


vas 


“standard * work. The innocent infinitude of ner respect w whether the parson’s mother knows of the excursion, and a 
-onsciously gro xd on the sense that the Messrs. Gr rere | ot.s : te itn mm hai pepo eaniee 
aac Cc \ grounded on the en that the M rs. Grimm were vicious little cur is lifting up its vorce to snap at the unwont d 
setting up the standard of revolt ayainst standard works. She bustle. No wonder the melancholy Kin lauchter is holding 
ustle. Ni nder the melanchol nz's daughter is holding 
yerceived d y that she was i f herself, a standard ; , ° , . “ts a 
I 1 imly that she was, in spite of herself, a standard and | jer siles with her first burst of laughter at that upper window, 
orthodox child involuntarily guided by matter-of-fact considera- : 





while Dummling purses up his mouth with conceited, ill-con- 











* German Fairy Tales and Popular S or ies ss told by Gammer ¢ t ] tT 1 
e ‘s } Py i « t vG a ; Ira ted . » t Iph. 
from the collection of MM. Grimm by Edgar Taylor, with illus yus from designs cealed - a? ' . - : , 
by George Cruikshank and Ludwig Grimm. ond H. G. Bohn, And then the stories themselves, how they at once delight and 
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capital edition for their younger relations or friends—they should 


be read not later than nine years old—and bind it up 


to disguise that it belongs to an 
smartly 
moral cr 
life as 
unless it be h 
two is the sublimer work is a question, as t in oth of th 
modern Gra says, “ far too vast to ¢ ym at preseut in this 
unlooked-for crisis.” 
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he proceeds to show how much might be done in the way of ¢ apening 
the necessari¢ { life for the poor. But the poor, as a fact, d 
just as ea they feel inclined, and lle clas t 
With SUUL per are usly not deter from wedl t 
price of provis When he does come to t I uny | 
shortcomings are forgiven because he h lf to be wri na 
subject with ecially acquainted lk and les are 
the substances which he considers might be supplied at about one-half 
of the present prices, if the co-operative system, which has been so 
cessful at Rochdale, were pplied to fan g I ¢c $ al be fed 
on cultivated green food, “ to the partial exclusion of washy ¢ s and 
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. l 1dge —t ! I pparently under the 
1 ntiment of dislike t stic t which was 
rall lt t bat rhe pap ulso ra ex erates his publi 
t ¢ the tof Ju rdinary i ive him no increa 





known that he 


tly desired to have the supreme direction i Court. There had been 


and there was 


Cockburn, and the 





with the captain is 





justice to the 





ss with which Sir Cresswell laid down the principles on which 





-_ s : 
vorces should be granted, and gives an interesting and lucid summary 
I i decided. Am he lighter papers there is a 
santly written defence e“R labout P 
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. . . ? ? \ > ; 
to Ex ns to displace judy g sho f } s- | Bishop London. (Mu I Bis ’ t 
e } , 1 . 
condt ind if these gentlemen r ssed f g 1 letely su led 1 3 1 
’ > 
politics it is strange that the Senate should haye selected for one of the | poss ul su result Lane 
‘ . . . ; 1 > 7 —_ anahia 4 > sis 
ant posts a member of its own body who had abandoned for inabl ) y B 
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| knowl hi 1 to disbelieve tl bl sp Books Bible as 
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was m I Ww g T t 1 
ld for 1 : ) I 1 alw vinta . 
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Those who know Mr. Lushington will great weight to | heartily wish that his cy Ww l 101 } [ 11s @Xa l 
pinion, but mays yt see that Sir Henry Storks or the Colonial Secre- o< ieaenanentidbaainaaen 


amed for not interferi: e. The Senate names the judges BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE FORTNIGHT. 
approval of the Lord High Commissioner. They serve Post Otiice D y for Birr » Sta m | " 
rrent aero only, but if none are appointed the old ju oo p . _ . 


It has been 1 





the exercise ot 
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1 } yay “ re i 
? es, and it seems that under the words of the charter Sir Henry by J.Sch N ‘ A ¢ Dd I ‘ I 
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? 4} . . > } } oO ® smn Cha ‘ rles Weedon (I : 
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nstateme? 1 judg nd t two I ] Hewitt, M.D. (1 
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